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_ New York Trust Company offers to cor- 

porations, firms, and individuals a thoroughly 
modern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit information 
service which is available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those engaged 
in foreign trade. These include foreign credit in- 
formation and current data bearing upon foreign 
markets and trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust 
service, enables us to offer unexcelled facilities for 
the administration of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 


TRUSTEES 
Otro T. BANNARD SAMUEL H. FISHER Darwin P. KINGSLEY 
Mortimer N. BUCKNER Joun A. GaRvER Epwarp E. Loomis 
Tuomas COCHRAN —— Howarp W. MAXxwELL 
James C. COLGATE iin cst lait Ocogn L. MILLs 
A.FreD A. Cook ; Epwarp S. Moore 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK CHARLES HAYDEN Grayson M.-P. MurPuy 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER LYMAN N. AINE Harry T. PETERS 
Ropert W’. DE FoREsT F. N. Horrstor Henry C. PHIpps 
RussELL H. DUNHAM WALTER JENNINGS Dean Sace 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY ERNEST C. WAGNER 


Member Federal Reserve System & N.Y. Clearing House Association 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Special overseas 
banking service 


—covering the full range of 
export and import transactions 


ae Irving offers counsel on 

markets and other trading prob- 
lems—provides credit information— 
arranges export and import credits 
—makes foreign collections—buys 
and sells foreign exchange—makes 
mail and cable transfers of money— 
issues travelers’ and commercial 
letters of credit. 

Quick, accurate service is assured 
through the Irving’s correspondents 
or special representatives in more than 
5000 foreign cities and through direct 
cable connections with every trade 
center in the world. | 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK 


> 
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The American-Scandinavian Review 


VOLUME X DECEMBER, 1922 NUMBER 12 


Published Monthly by THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 25 West 4sth St., New York. 


Entered as second-class matter at post-office at New York, N. Y., and Chi Iil., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1921, The American- Scandinavian Foundation 
Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor 


Yearly Subscription .00; abroad, $3.00 or Kr. 12 
Order the REVIEW in: . _— s ” 


U. S. A. and Canada: New, York office (above) or through any bookstore. Associates of the Foundation 
receive the REVIEW without additional charge on paymerit of membership dues. 


British Dominions: Oxford University Press, 1 Amen Corner, London, E. C. 


Denmark: Dansk Studieoplysnings Kontor, Pog 6, Copenhagen, or any bookstore. Members of 
Dan — Gouines ke Selskab receive the REVIEW free; for application for membership address the 
. F. Feilberg, 7 Frodertcberennde, Copenhagen. 


Norway: aaa Bokhandel, Stortin 6, Christiania; any bookstore or kiosk. Subscribers to Norge- 
Amerika Fondet receive the REVIE free; address the Deane, Sigurd Toiested Lille Strandgt. 1, 
Christiania. Members of Normandsforbundet in Norway may waa the REVIEW at one-half price. 


Sweden: Gunnar Tisell A/B Svenska Teknologféreningens cive the RE tan 42, ‘aabtes or any book- 
store. Members of Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen may receive the REVIEW at one-half price. For sont 
cation for membership address the Honorary Secretary, E. E. Ekstrand, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockho 


Advertising Offices: West 4sth St., New York; Dansk Studieopl ysnings Kontor, Studiestrede 6, Copen 
magn Hoydahl Ohme’s Annonce Expedition, Prinsensgt. 42, Christiania; Gunnar Tisell, A/B ‘Seanie 
ologféreningens Foérlag. Vasagatan 22, Stockholm. 
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ESTABLISHED 1746 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


=== and DANISH ARTS, Ine. == 
ee) 21 * W. 57th Street NEW YORK 


HAT gifts could be more worthy of last- 
ing appreciation than ROYAL COPEN- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, with its grace- 
ful beauty of form and the soft, deep restraint 
of its exquisite colorings? Creations of 
celebrated Danish artists, who evolve a 
work of real artistic merit in each sep- 
arate piece—Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner 
Sets; Tea and Coffee Services; Flower Hold- 

ers, Vases, Plaques; Candlesticks ; and those 
fascinating miniature figures representing 

droll little animals, birds and human be- 
ings—so quaint in conception and withal 

so faithfully modeled. Illustrated cata- 

log, showing many interesting pieces 

to serve as gifts, mailed on request. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANANTH 


HEN travelers of distinction are 

about to visit New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria is designated as their 
stopping place. This has maintained 
for many years, because, in the city of 
great hotels, there is no other which 
combines in such an admirable manner 
the comfort that is essential and the 
luxury that is desirable. 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, a grat- 
ifying, personal attention and a knowl- 
edge of seclusion that only a hotel of 
its vast proportions can convey. 
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Che Waldorf- Csloria 
Fifth Avenue 49* anv 44° Streets. New York 
LL.M Boomer, Presidert- Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
4th & Chestnut Sts. : 59 Wall St. 60 State St. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


SCANDINAVIA 


For nearly 75 years we have maintained close banking affil- 
lations with all parts of Scandinavia. We offer our facilities and 
familiarity with business methods and conditions there to those 
engaged in trade with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and to 
persons intending to travel in Scandinavia this year we suggest 
our Travelers’ Letter of Credit. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY @& CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


Centralbanken for Norge 
Christiania 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 © 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: “Centralbank, Christiania” 
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INSURANCE AND BANKING 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 
THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 


BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, 
HULLS, AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 


MELBOURNE BRANCH 
57 Queen Street, Melbourne 


SYDNEY BRANCH 
56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON W.A. W. BURNETT J. H. WALTERS 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Bonds 


Issue Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks, 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post. 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England (Marine Department) 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
of New York (Marine Department) 


STAR INSURANCE CO., of New York 
(Marine Department) 
NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (Uv. s. Branch) 


84 William St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman .. . Marine Manager 


moire 
Trust 
Company 


RNew Pork City 


120 BROADWAY 580 FIFTH AVENUE 


London Pffice 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET 


London, €. €. 


THIS COMPANY IS THE FISCAL AGENT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK FOR THE SALE 
OF STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


OTIS & CO. _ 


Stocks and Investment hen Vuk 
Securities CLEVELAND 
BosTon 
Members of DETROIT 
New York Government Bonds CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND Municipals, Industrials CoLuMBUS 
Cuicaco |, Stock Public Utilities TOLEDO 


ExCHANGES 


CoLUMBUS Liberty | AKRON 


YOuUNGS- 
Deracrr and Foreign Bonds TOWN 
Boston 


DaYTON 
DENVER 


CoLoraDo 
SPRINGS 


HORACE U. GADE 


MANaGER OF New York OFFICE 


49 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Interesting Comparisons 


It frequently happens that much that is interesting and 
valuable can be obtained by requesting your investment 
bankers to prepare statements comparing the security, 
earnings, equity, etc., of the bonds and notes you hold 
with others of recognized merit. 


We offer our services along these lines to 
those owning investment bonds or notes. 


Address NIELS FRODE HOLCH 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Minneapolis Scranton Detroit Cleveland 
Philadelphia Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


s 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK 


OF SEATTLE 


CABLE ADDRESS : RESOURCES 
“UNIONBANK” 5 Loe OVER $10,000,000 


Fully realizing the importance of the growing commercial 

intercourse between the Scandinavian Countries and the 

Pacific Northwest, this bank is equipped to finance im- 

ports and exports, grant documentary credits, and transact 

all phases of overseas business on the basis of strong and 
conservative banking. 


WE WELCOME YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK OF SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


The 


Foreign Department 
OF THIS BANK 


maintains direc. connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
larly close relations with the largest financial institutions in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 


AND INVITES YOUR BUSINESS 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


RESOURCES $50,000,000 


Board of Directors 
i Wm. A. Peterson 
. J. Dau Money A. _ Hougen Proprietor Peterson Nursery 
Chairman Reid, Murdoch & Co. ae Charles Piez 
John N. Dole Oscar H. Haugan * President Link Belt Co. 
President H. M. Hooker Glass and Vice-President Marvin B. Pool 
Paint Co. z Manager Butler Brothers 
Leroy A. Goddard A. Lanquist Philip K. Wrigley 
Chairman of the Board President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Vice-Pres.,. Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


Established in 1848 


Amalgamated with local banks in Bohuslan and Halland and 
with Stockholms Diskontobank, Orebro Lans Bank, and Koppar- 


bergs Enskilda Bank. 


GOTHENBURG——Head Offices——STOCKHOLM 


oO 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 


D 

DALA- JARNA 
DALA-SKEDVI 
DALSH6GEN 
ENVIKEN 
FALERUM 
earn BERG 


FIGi SHOL 
FISKEBACKSKIL 


HALLINGEBERG 
HALLSBERG 
HALMSTAD 
HEDEMORA 
HORRED 
HULTSFRED 
HYLTEBRUK 
HALSINGBORG 
KARLSTAD 


BRANCHES 


See eae 
KOPPARBERG 
KRYLBO 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 


LILJEHOLMEN 
LINDESBERG 
LINDOME 
LOCKNEVI 
LUDVIKA 
LYSEKIL 
LANGSHYTTAN 
LONNEBERGA 
MALUNG 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MOCKFJARD 


MORA 
MUSTADFORS 
NORA 
NORRTALJE 
NAS 


N 
RUMSKULLA 
RAFVALA 
RATTVIK 


SANDEN 
SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 
SMEDJEBACKEN 
SMALANDS-STENAR 
SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSJ6 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SVARDSJO 
SARNA 
SODERBARKE 
SODERTELJE 
acme 

TOR 


TRANSTRAN D 
TYLLINGE 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIKARBYN 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 


VADDSO 
VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
ALFDALEN 
ALFSERED 
APPELBO 
6REBRO 


ToTaL Assets ABouT Kronor 600,000,000 


Through our many branches in Sweden and correspondents all over the 
Scandinavian and other European countries we are able to offer every accom- 
modation possible for banking transactions in Sweden, Norway & Denmark 
as well as in the other European countries. 

Best rates of interest on deposit and current accounts. 

Branches at more than 100 different places in the western, central and 


eastern parts of Sweden. 


Telgr. address: Gétabank 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 


GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM 


MALMO 


BRANCHES AT 


FOREIGN 


Alstad 
Alsterbo 
Anderslov 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 
Billesholms Gruva 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Bastad 
Dalby 
Degerhamn 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 
Fagerhult 
Gamleby 
Grevie 
Grythyttehed 
Gronskira 
Galaryd 
Gardserum 
Garsnas 
Gavle 
Gokalund 
Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Holsby 
Hvellinge 
Hvetlanda 
Halsingborg 
Harnoésand 
Hoéganas 
Horby 
Ingelstad 
Jordholmen 
Jarnforsen 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Kisa 


Kopparberg 
Kristianstad 
Kumla 
K6ping 
holm 
Landsbro 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lindesberg 
Linképing 
Ljungbyhed 
Lulea 
Lund 
Léderup 
Mariedam 
Moheda 
M§lilla 
Moérbylanga 
Nora 
Norrképing 
Nybro 
Pitea 
Paryd 
Ramkvilla 
Rockneby 
Raa 


Ravemila 
-S:t Ibb 

S:t Olof 

Simrishamn 

Sjébo 


Skanoér 
Skegrie 
Skelleftea 
Skivarp 
Skurup 
Skollersta 
Svalév 
Svedala 
Soderhamn 
Sédra Vi 
Sélvesborg 
Tollarp 
Torp 
Trekanten 
Tralleborg 


Vestervik 
Vimmerby 


Ammeberg 
Arset 
Asbo-Fagerhult 
Astorp 

Almhult 
Angelholm 
Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Ostra Grevie 
Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182.000.000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED, DE- 


POSITS AND CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED AND ALL KINDS 
OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


ESTABLISHED OCTOBER 5, 1871 


COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address: LANDMANDSBANK 


Heap-OrrFicE: Ho_LMENS KANAL 12 
65 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate Banking business, 


such as: 
Deposits received on call or subject to 1-2-3 months’ notice. 


(Joint accounts opened giving right of disposal to all parties 
interested.) 


Letters of Credit and drafts issued on all the principal parts of 
the world. 


Telegraphic payments effected. 

Traveller’s checks cashed. 

Collections undertaken on all Scandinavian countries. 
Bonds and stocks bought and sold. 

Bonds and stocks received for safekeeping. 


Travellers visiting Copenhagen will find a reading room at 
their disposal at the Head-Office. 


Mail may be addressed in care of our Bank. 


NEW YORK AGENTS 


National City Bank National Bank of Commerce 

Guaranty Trust Company Bankers Trust Company 

Brown Brothers & Company Chemical National Bank 

Mechanics and Metals National Bank Equitable Trust Company 

Chase National Bank New York Trust Company 
Irving National Bank 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 
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42np Street Office 
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WHERE 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal—you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


Cc ICI 
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For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 58 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 60th St. 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


CJ 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits over 30 Million Dollars 


Member FeperaL Reserve System 
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8 BANKING DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES 


yes to New York stopping in the mid- 

city hotel district will find conveniently near at 
hand the 42nd Street Branch of The National City 
Bank of New York. This branch is located in the 
National City Building, Madison Avenue and 
42nd Street, in the very heart of the uptown busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre section. 


Every banking facility for both foreign and do- 
mestic transactions is here available, including a 
complete unit of the Bank’s Trust Department. 


Other City Branches are Bowery Branch, Bow- 
ery and Bond Street, and Fifth Avenue Branch, 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET 
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FINANCIAL 719 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


ANDRESENS AND Bercens KrepirsBank 


Following the crisis in the affairs of Andresens 
and Bergens Kreditbank reported by cable, new 
capital to the amount of 50,000,000 kroner was 
furnished by Norges Bank and the four private 
institutions, Bergens Privatbank, Christiania Bank 
and Kreditkasse, Norske Creditbank and Norske 
Handelsbank. Preliminary to this assistance be- 
ing rendered Andresens and Bergens Kreditbank 
a searching investigation was made and it was de- 
cided that there was every reason why this bank 
should be aided in carrying on its work. It is 
stated on good authority that the losses incurred 
by the bank were due to a general depreciation 
in values in industrial enterprises. Morgenbladet 
is of the opinion that the capital stock is intact. 
The combined capital of the two banks at the 
time of organization in December, 1921, was 730,- 
000,000 kroner. Deposits amounted to 478,000,000 
kroner. The report for 1921 showed a surplus of 
16,400,000 kroner while there was written off 
10,500,000 kroner and 4,900,000 kroner were paid 
to stockholders. At the time of the recent adjust- 
ment Andresens and Bergens Kreditbank was 
the largest bank in Norway. The fact that the 
Norwegian government, Norges Bank, and the 
leading private banks of the country have placed 
at the disposal of Andresens and Bergens Kredit- 
bank 50,000,000 kroner is considered sufficient 
proof that the bank will be able to meet all its 
obligations. It is understood that the business of 
the bank will be carried on as heretofore. 


Bank Linxs Paciric Trape with ScanpINAVIA 


The Union National Bank of Seattle, Wash., is 
proving a decided factor in business relations be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and Scandinavia. Mr. 
Egil Mack, in charge of the bank’s foreign depart- 
ment, reports most gratifying results, and Seattle’s 
position is especially favorable for more direct 
communication with Europe through utilizing the 
Panama Canal wherever possible. The Business 
Review, published by the Union National Bank, 
constitutes a barometer, and from it is 
learned that the coal and rail strikes did not have 
the appreciable effect upon business which was felt 
elsewhere. 


Norces Banx Srarement SHows Few CHAnceEs 


The recent statement issued by the Norges Bank 
shows no significant changes from a year ago. The 
re-discounting activity of the bank is carried on 
to about the same extent as last year. There has 
been some reduction in the amount of circulation 
of bank notes, but, on the other hand, deposits of 
the bank — increased, its liabilities in this 
way remain unaltered. 


American Securrrres VaLves 1n SEPTEMBER 

The sales of stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during September totaled 21,775,038 shares, 
an increase of nearly 3.925,000 as compared with 
the previous month. Taking 40 representative 
bonds, as given in the Mid-Month Review of Busi- 
ness, published by the Irving National Bank, the 
monthly index of the value and yield was $77.47 


as against $76.80 in August. In relation to sales 
of bonds it should be borne in mind that there has 
been a large jncrease in all kinds of bonds as com- 
pared with pre-war years. 


Swepisu Capirat For FinnisH [wpusteies 

According to the latest quarterly report of the 
Swedish Foreign Office, Swedish capital is being 
employed on a large scale in developing various 
industries of Finland. According to a statement 
made by Professor Voionmaa in Geneva, Finland’s 
match industry is almost wholly controlled by 
Swedish capitalists. In addition, two large de- 
benture loans, one issued by the City of Helsing- 
fors, the other by the Finnish Government, have 
recently been absorbed to a large extent in 
Sweden. 


Postrion or DanisH Savines Banks 


In order to further elucidate the actual, position 
of the money market in Denmark the Statistical 
Department asked all savings banks except those 
in North Slesvig to send in returns showing 
amounts deposited with them, exclusive of inter- 
ests, on March and July 31, 1922. As shown by 
this summary, the deposits of the savings banks 
rose by more than 100,000,000 kroner. . This in- 
crease could not be due to the fluctuations in the 
note circulation, as in the course of the four 
months the latter had gone down from 446,000,000 
kroner to 432,000,000 kroner. Total deposits in 
savings banks amounted to 1,700,000,000 kroner, a 
sum twice as large as in 1914. 


“FLEexiBitiry” Provision or New Tarirr 


Of the provisions in the new tariff law giving 
the President the power to change rates as well 
as the new valuation clauses, the New York Trust 
Company, in its October Index, says that “the 
duties imposed upon the Tariff Commission as a 
basis for action —— are impracticable if 
not impossible of accomplishment. . . . The 
Fordney-McCumber law can not be regarded as 
being more than a political makeshift. .. . 
This outcome confirms the belief that a wiser 
course would have been to let the tariff alone until 
more stable conditions of world trade had been 
established.” 


Swepisu InrTerests 1x Russtan Paivare Banxs 


The Swedish banker, Olof Aschberg, states that 
a concession has recently been granted him by the 
Soviet Government for the establishment of the 
“Russian Bank of Commerce” in Moscow with a 
capital of 10,000,000 gold rubles, subscribed by 
foreign capitalists who had previously had interests 
in Russia. The new bank is expected to become 
an important medium for the development of 
foreign trade between Russia and the outside 
world. The bank will be authorized to operate 
freely on the same basis as the Russian State Bank. 
According to Mr. Aschberg, Max May, formerly 
head of the foreign department of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, has accepted the post of director 
of the foreign department of the new bank. Among 
the five directors are M. Schesinger, previously 
head of the. Merchants Bank of Moscow, M. 
Galasjkin, of the Junker Bank, and M. Ternovsky, 
of the Siberian Bank. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE YULE NUMBER 


Haratp OstenFretp has been since 1911 bishop of Sjelland, the most im- 
portant office in the Church of Denmark. Bishop Ostenfeld had planned to visit 
the United States this year to establish personal connection with American church 
bodies, in particular with the Danish Lutheran congregations, but was prevented by 
illness from carrying out his plan. It is possible that the bishop may be able to come 
next year. 


The.poem Christ’s Birth*by-Apam OrHLENSCHLAGER (1779-1850) is the first 
in a cycle entitled The Life of Jesus Christ Symbolized in Nature, built on the theme 
that nature is a revelation of God, each season representing a phase in the life of 
the Redeemer. The group appears in a translation by Ropert Hittyer in The Book 
of Danish Verse which has just been published as the nineteenth in the ScaNnpINaviaN 
Cxassics series. 


Sei_ma LaGeEr.or’s story The Eclipse, which we are fortunate enough to have 
secured for this Yule Number through the good offices of the translator, Vetma 
Swanston Howarp, has just been published in the collection Troll and Human 
Folk II. It was reviewed by Johan Mortensen in our November number among new 


Swedish books. 


The Danish author Hans Brix is an authority on older Danish literature and 
has written among other things H. C. Andersen, Johannes Ewald, and Blicher- 
Studies. He was co-editor of Andersen’s fairy-tales and is one of the editors of the 
new edition of Holberg to be published in honor of the centenary. He has been 
literary critic of Politiken. 


Exvse Hassetrus began her artistic career at the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
works. In her spare time she was busy with paper and shears cutting silhouettes, 
and after a while these creatures of her playful fancy were noticed by artistic judges, 
were exhibited in Berlin and Copenhagen, and made the artist instantly popular. 


MixkJet Fénuuvs is one of ‘the young wri.crs of Norway. He has attracted 
attention even outside of his own country by the new note in his nature descriptions 
and animal stories. His last book was regiewed in the November number. 


ron 
YNneve Hepvatt, our representative 1: Stockholm, is well known to readers of 
the Review. 


R. Tvereraas is principal of the Vaaland public school in Stavanger. He has 
been active as a lecturer and writer, his particular field being the history of the 
southwestern part of Norway in which Stavanger is the leading city. 


Sten SELANDER is one of the most noteworthy of the younger poets in Sweden. 


Arnst AHLGREN is the pseudonym of Victoria Benedictsson, whose popular 
novels and short stories, dealing generally with the life of the common people, 
have gone through several editions in Sweden. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


One of 375 Illustrations in a 660 Page Book 


Scandinavian ¢c/tt 


By Carl G. Laurin of Sweden, Emil Hannover of Denmark, and Jens Thiis of Norway 


the three contributors to this volume. Each has written on the 

art of his own country, reviewing the great achievements of 

his count en in the elds of painting, sculpture and architect- 
ure and selecting for illustration of the book the most characteristic and 
beautiful examples of the work of each artist. The Foundation takes pride 
in this book not only because of the distinction of the contributors to it and 
because of the abundance of clear and ideal illustrations, but also because 
it represents a high standard of book making and years of painstaking 
editorial work. An introduction correlating the three national sections 
has been written by the American critic, Dr. Christian Brinton. The 
jacket, a striking design of an on-coming Viking ship, has been executed 
y Trygve Hammer. 


This book does more to take the mind of the reader to the countries of 
the North than any number of books of travel. He sees these countries 
as their own greatest artists see them. It is a book he will wish to own 
and to pass on to his friends. 


It is only because the book is partially endowed that it is sold at $8.00. 
The Publication Committee 


Te: are no better known writers on Scandinavian art than 
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Christmas, the Festival of Hope 


By Haratp OstENFELD 


The literature relating to what may with a general term be called 
the Utopias forms a very interesting study. The nations of antiquity 
embodied their highest aspirations in their hopes and dreams of a 
Golden Age. In the Hebrew prophets, who in a dark and troubled 
age saw visions of the wolf grazing side by side with the lamb, we 
meet the same longings in a sacred form. Plato wrote The State; 
Thomas More, Utopia; and down to our own times we find attempts 
to visualize the future in the light of hope, sometimes with lofty imag- 
ination, sometimes more realistically as an ultimate victory through 
struggle. Whatever form it may take, no people can continue to live 
without a hope shining through the dark hours. 

Christmas is in a sense a festival of hope; it means that he who 
takes part in the celebration is, consciously or unconsciously, steering 
toward a goal. The world in which we live, whether our home is in 
America or in Denmark, bears the stamp of an egoism which finds 
more or less brutal expression. Is it not wonderful, then, that all of a 
sudden there comes a day when this mad pursuit of selfish interest is 
halted, and when by common consent, not only a few idealists and 
dreamers, but the whole nation engages in the effort to please others, 
to assuage grief, and to relieve want. Some might say that this is in- 
consistent, a mere childish inconsistency which lasts but a fleeting 
moment. And yet this effort to give others pleasure, to spread com- 
fort and promote cheer, and to alleviate bitter want, is in itself an 
indication that the people still cherish their dream of Paradise and their 
hope of the future, a hope which they do not dare to throw overboard, 
and which they know is not to be attained by force but by love alone. 

It is perhaps possible to show folk-loristic parallels to our Christ- 
mas and to the Yuletide customs we. have inherited from our fore- 
fathers, but there is no getting away from the fact that our, Christmas, 
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as we solemnize it, has a deeply relig- 

ious undertone. ‘Though people may 

attempt to celebrate Christmas in a 

purely worldly way, it will never have 

any real significance if the Christian 

spirit is eliminated. The letter from 

South Jutland soldiers, in which they 

tell of Christmas at the front, when 

the cannon were silent all night, and 

comrades met to talk of those at 

home, always mention the singing of 

Christmas carols, although perhaps 

the soldiers may not have been in the 

habit of singing hymns at other times. 

In the same manner, our various so- 

cieties, even though their leaders may 

not be church-goers, seem to feel that 

they can not have their Christmas 

festivals without a hymn or two. It Bisor Osrexrep 
is strange to walk the streets on 

Christmas Eve and the evenings immediately following and to hear 
Christmas carols sounding from houses where the families are not in 
the habit of coming together to sing hymns. 

Our splendid Christmas carols belong to our celebration of the 
Yuletide. They have become a part of the spiritual life of our people. 
They give an outlet to that yearning for home, for safety, for peace, 
and for joy which in the bustle of life may be forgotten and pushed 
into the background, but which is not dead. These carols, which have 
been sung into the soul of the people, draw their life from the Christ- 
mas tidings. Even though they are often sung carelessly and with 
no thought for anything but the melody, yet the words and thoughts 
in them are of God, they remind us that salvation is in Him, that He 
is not indifferent to the fate of men, and that He will open the gates 
to that Paradise which we have found closed and to which our own 
aspirations are not strong enough to lift us. Thus hope is renewed, 
and we gain courage to begin again our daily task in the right spirit. 
God wishes us to be happy, and we will strive to make others happy— 
that is what Christmas has to tell us, that is what the gatherings in 
the homes should help us realize, and that is what the Christmas carols 
should teach us. 





Christ’s Birth 


By AvaM OEHLENSCHLAGER 


Translated from the Danish by Rosert Hitiyer 


Each year when vapours melt and wane, 
Child Jesus Christ is born again; 

The Angel in air, in grove, in sea, 

It is the Saviour, itis He. 

Wherefore all Nature, with serene 
Rejoicing, buds in hopeful green. 


Now the young stainless shepherd lads, 
Watching the stars’ high myriads, 

See God’s angels in fields of night 
Assemble, trembling in cool moonlight. 
“T'o-day a Saviour is born,” they sing, 
“From gentle Mary’s womb, from spring. 


“His only drink is the earliest dew, 

His eyes gaze heavenward into the blue, 

His hands reach heavenward; they are bound 
With garlands of roses to the ground. 

His cry is the breeze, in the straw he lies, 
Blue heaven mirrored in his eyes. 


“Ah shepherds, go to Bethlehem; 

Seek the cold-hearted, counsel them 

To go into the fields, and find 

The laughing Child, green grass-entwined, 
And hear his voice, and see his smile, 
That heaven may lift the earth awhile.” 


The hovering angels reascend. 

To Bethlehem the shepherds wend, 

And tell their happy news, but they 

Are scorned, and mocked, and turned away 
Back to the meadows, where the sod 

Blooms with the new-born Child of God. 
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The stars stretch forth their silver hands 
And beckon the kings of the eastern lands ; 
The rays come singing with holy sound 

And humbly sink to the living ground, 
Praising the Lord made manifest, 

Who smiles from the Mother’s lovely breast. 


They rise again from the darkened mould 

In petals of purple, crimson, and gold, 
Innocent children, devout and fair, 
Half-lifted, half-bent to the earth in prayer, 
Holding their yellow urns astir 

With the sweetness of frankincense and myrrh. 


The Eclipse 


By Setma LaGERLOF 


Translated by Verma Swanston Howarp 


There were Stina of Ridgecéte and Lina of Birdsong and Kajsa 


of Littlemarsh and Maja of Skypeak and Beda of Finn-darkness and 
Elin, the new wife on the old soldier’s place, and two or three other 
peasant women besides—all of them lived at the far end of the parish, 
below Storh6djden, in a region so wild and rocky none of the big farm 
owners had bothered to lay hands on it. 

One had her cabin set up on a shelf of rock, another had hers put 
up at the edge of a bog, while a third had one that stood at the crest 
of a hill so steep it was a toilsome climb getting to it. If by chance 
any of the others had a cottage built on more favorable ground, you 
may be sure it lay so close to the mountain as to shut out the sun from 
autumn fair time clear up to Annunciation Day. 

They each cultivated a little potato patch close by the cabin, 
though under serious difficulties. To be sure, there were many kinds 
of soil there at the foot of the mountain, but it was hard work to make 
the patches of land yield anything. In some places they had to clear 
away so much stone from their fields, it would have built a cow-house 
on a manorial estate; in some they had dug ditches as deep as graves, 
and in others they had brought their earth in sacks and spread it on 
the bare rocks. Where the soil was not so poor, they were forever 
fighting the tough thistle and pigweed which sprang up in such pro- 
fusion you would have thought the whole potato land had been pre- 
pared for their benefit. 
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All the livelong day the women were alone in their cabins; for 
even where one had a husband and children, the man went off to his 
work every morning and the children went to school. A few among 
the older women had grown sons and daughters, but they had gone to 
America. And some there were with little children, who were always 
around, of course; but these could hardly be regarded as company. 

Being so much alone, it was really necessary that they should 
meet sometimes over the coffee cups. Not that they got on so very 
well together, nor had any great love for each other; but some liked 
to keep posted on what the others were doing, and some grew de- 
spondent living like that, in the shadow of the mountain, unless they 
met people now and then. And there were those, too, who needed to 
unburden their hearts, and talk about the last letter from America, 
and those who were naturally talkative and jocular, and who longed 
for opportunity to make use of these happy God-given talents. 

Nor was it any trouble at all to prepare for a little party. Coffee- 
pot and coffee cups they all had of course, and cream could be got at 
the manor, if one had no cow of one’s own to milk; fancy biscuits and 
small cakes one could, at a pinch, get. the dairyman’s driver to fetch 
from the municipal bakery, and country merchants who sold coffee 
and sugar were to be found everywhere. So, to get up a coffee party 
was the easiest thing imaginable. The difficulty lay in finding an 
occasion. 

For Stina of Ridgecéte, Lina of Birdsong, Kajsa of Littlemarsh, 
Maja of Skypeak, Beda of Finn-darkness, and Elin, the new wife at 
the old soldier’s, were all agreed that it would never do for them to 
celebrate in the midst of the common everyday life. Were they to be 
that wasteful of the precious hours which never return, they might get 
a bad name. And to hold coffee parties on Sundays or great Holy 
Days was out of the question; for then the married women had hus- 
band and children at home, which was quite company enough. As 
for the rest,—some liked to attend church, some wished to visit rela- 
tives, while a few preferred to spend the day at home, in perfect peace 
and stillness, that they might really feel it was a Holy Day. 

Therefore they were all the more eager to take advantage of 
every possible opportunity. Most of them gave parties on their name- 
days, though some celebrated the great event when the wee little one 
cut its first tooth, or when it took its first steps. For those who re- 
ceived money-letters from America that was always a convenient ex- 
cuse, and it was also in order to invite all the women of the neighbor- 
hood to come and help tack a quilt or stretch a web just off the loom. 

All the same, there were not nearly as many occasions to meet 
as were needed. One year one of the women was at her wits’ end. It 
was her turn to give a party, and she had no objection to carrying out 
what was expected of her; but she could not seem to hit upon anything 
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to celebrate. Her own name-day she could not celebrate, being named 
Beda, as Beda has been stricken out of the almanac. Nor could she cele- 
brate that of any member of her family, for all her dear ones were 
resting in the churchyard. She was very old, and the quilt she slept 
under would probably outlast her. She had a cat of which she was 
very fond. Truth to tell, it drank coffee just as well as she did; but 
she could hardly bring herself to hold a party for a cat! 

Pondering, she searched her almanac again and again, for there 
she felt she must surely find the solution of her problem. 

She began at the beginning, with “The Royal House” and “Signs 
and Forecasts,” and read on, right through to “Markets and Postal 
Transmittances for 1912,” without finding anything. 

As she was reading the book for the seventh time, her glance 
rested on “Eclipses.” She noted that that year, which was the year of 
our Lord nineteen-hundred twelve, on April seventeenth there would 
be a solar eclipse. It would begin at twenty minutes past high noon 
and end at 2:40 o’clock, and would cover nine-tenths of the sun’s disk. 

This she had read before, many times, without attaching any 
significance to it; but now, all at once, it became dazzlingly clear to her. 

“Now I have it!” she exclaimed. 

But it was only for a second or two that she felt confident; and 
then she put the thought away, fearing that the other women would 
just laugh at her. 

The next few days, however, the idea that had come to her when 
reading her almanac kept recurring to her mind, until at last she be- 
gan to wonder whether she hadn’t better venture. For when she 
thought about it, what friend had she in all the world she loved better 
than the Sun? Where her hut lay not a ray of sunlight penetrated 
her room the whole winter long. She counted the days until the Sun 
would come back to her in the spring. The Sun was the only one she 
longed for, the only one who was always friendly and gracious to her 
and of whom she could never see enough. 

She looked her years, and felt them, too. Her hands shook as if 
she were in a perpetual chill and when she saw herself in the looking- 
glass, she appeared so pale and washed out, as if she had been lying 
out to bleach. It was only when she stood in a strong, warm, down- 
pouring sunshine that she felt like a live human being and not a walk- 
ing corpse. 

The more she thought about it, the more she felt there was no day 
in the whole year she would rather celebrate than the one when her 
friend the Sun battled against darkness, and after a glorious conquest, 
came forth with new splendor and majesty. 

The seventeenth of April was not far away, but there was ample 
time to make ready for a party. So, on the day of the eclipse Stina, 
Lina, Kajsa, Maja, and the other women all sat drinking coffee with 
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Beda at Finn-darkness. They drank their second and their third cups, 
and chatted about everything imaginable. For one thing, they said 
they couldn’t for the life of them understand why Beda should be giv- 
ing a party. 

Meanwhile, the eclipse was under way. But they took little notice 
of it. Only for a moment, when the sky turned blackish gray, when 
all nature seemed under a leaden pall, and there came driving a howl- 
ing wind with sounds as of the Trumpet of Doom and the lamenta- 
tions of Judgment Day—only then did they pause and feel a bit awed. 
But here they each had a fresh cup of coffee, and the feeling soon 
passed. 

When all was over, and the Sun stood out in the heavens so beam- 
ingly happy,—it seemed to them it had not shone with such brilliancy 
and power the whole year,—they saw old Beda go over to the window, 
and stand with folded hands. Looking out toward the sunlit slope, 
she sang in her quavering voice: 


Thy shining sun goes up again, 

I thank Thee, O my Lord! 

With new-found courage, strength and hope, 
I raise a song of joy. 


Thin and transparent, old Beda stood there in the light of the 
window, and as she sang the sunbeams danced about her, as if wanting 


to give her, also, of their life and strength and color. 

When she had finished the old hymn-verse she turned and looked 
at her guests, as if in apology. 

“You see,” she said, “I haven’t any better friend than the Sun, 
and I wanted to give her a party on the day of her eclipse. I felt that 
we should come together to greet her, when she came out of her dark- 
ness.” 

Now they understood what old Beda meant, and their hearts 
were touched. They began to speak well of the sun. “She was kind 
to rich and poor alike, and when she came peeping into the hut on a 
winter’s day, she was as comforting as a glowing fire on the hearth. 
Just the sight of her smiling face made life worth living, whatever the 
troubles one had to bear.” 

The women went back to their homes after the party, happy and 
content. They somehow felt richer and more secure in the thought 
that they had a good, faithful friend in the Sun. 





Hans Curistran AnpersEN Broprnc Farewett To His MornHer anp GRANDMOTHER 
AT THE Town Gate or Opense. From a ParntiInc By VALDEMAR NerenpaM, 1911 


Hans Christian Andersen 
By Hans Brix 


One of the chief tenets of Romanticism was a belief in the miracle 
as an underlying principle in life. People longed to experience and 
observe the marvelous, and when they were brought face to face with 
the wonder of hidden treasures concealed beneath an insignificant ex- 
terior, they believed they had seen a glimpse of the eternal truth upon 
which all things rest. 

From this point of view, Hans Christian Andersen’s life is the 
very essence of Romanticism. Sprung from the lowest class in so- 
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ciety, he grew up under the most unfortunate conditions, but upon 
reaching maturity he revealed unusual poetic endowments, and he 
lived to attain world wide fame. ‘That his own conception of his life 
was drawn from that romantic theory of greatness in obscurity which 
I have just mentioned, is shown by his remark, “My own life is the 
most wonderful fairy-tale of all.” Ashiepattle and Aladdin, Booby 
Hans and Little Claus are the figures in which he sees traces of his 
own destiny. 

Yet this idea expresses only a part of the truth, not the whole 
truth, about Andersen. He was not the happy genius, even though 
he was a genius which reached complete development. If he should 
have formulated the whole truth about himself, he might have bor- 
rowed the words of the German poet, his contemporary, and said with 
Heinrich Heine that from his great sorrows his small songs were born. 
The simple tales are brought forth by the severe storms of a sensitive 
soul. With the addition of the oracular saying of another German 
poet, Wilhelm Miiller, “Where thou art Not, there is happiness,” the 
picture is complete. ‘The happiness which Andersen attained, far 
from being a radiant permanent condition of the soul is but a reflec- 
tion, casting its lingering light over all the dwelling-places of his life 
as soon as they were seen in retrospect. Present happiness was ex- 
perienced only at a few, rare moments soon followed by the darkest 
depression. When on the crest of the wave of feeling he sought ex- 
pression for his inner turmoil, relief came in the form of a fairy-tale. 

Hans Christian Andersen was born in great poverty and of a 
marriage where little harmony existed. His father was a young shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, his mother an oldish woman of the very lowest 
class and reputation. The son’s devotion to this mother, even in her 
degradation, was sincere and deep. His father died of consumption 
while Hans Christian Andersen was still a child, and his mother, who 
earned her living as a washerwoman, and who was becoming more and 


Tue Hovse 1x Opense Wuere AnperseN Was Born, Now tHe Hans Curistian ANDERSEN 
Museum. To THe Lerr 1s a Room FurnisHEeD wirH THE Desk AND Orner Articies Usep BY 
ANDERSEN IN THE ANHoLT House at NyHavyn. To THE RIGHT Is A VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR 
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more addicted to spirits, married again in her fiftieth year another 
young’ shoemaker’s apprentice. 

Under these circumstances the boy, Hans Christian, grew up. 
A strange personality was his, even in childhood; in appearance 
overgrown, lanky, with huge hands and feet, irregular features, large 
nose, mouth both wide and sensitive with the lips always in motion, 
eyes pale and brimming over, while his long, untidy yellow hair hung 
down over his shoulders. In manner he was both bold and shy, full 
of fantastic dreams and at the same time unconsciously calculating. 
His social ambitions became apparent very early in life, and to gain 
an end he would both ingratiate and use claws like a cat. Sometimes, 
too, he could suggest another animal—the limp, cold-blooded, 
clammy newt. This was the impression he made on narrow natures, 
but when he allowed his sweet temper to dominate he was irresistible. 

The upward path which Andersen climbed was long and exhaust- 
ing. His early awakened craving for art and poetry often found 
absurd and naive expression. He became the companion and friend 
of the bill-poster and lived in dreams and visions of the theatrical 
world. However, he attracted the attention of many influential citi- 
zens whose doors stood open to him. 

When fourteen years of age he decided to quit his native town 
and, like Johannes in The Travelling Companion, set out to seek his 
fortune. Copenhagen, the capital of the country, seemed to beckon 
him, and though possessing neither money nor valuable connections, 
knowing that to remain at home was to become a factory-hand or 
artisan and, moreover, believing firmly in a miracle which was to bring 
him success and happiness, he fared forth. He succeeded in getting 
accepted as understudy in the chorus of the Royal Theatre, and for 
the next three years lived in the most sordid section of the city, cling- 
ing to his belief in the miracle. 

At this point a powerful and friendly hand was stretched out. 
The young genius was taken under the protection of one of the lead- 
ing men of the country, Collin by name, and sent to a Latin school in 
a little country-town where amends were to be made for his colossal 
ignorance. Here he spent his days, a long, awkward youth among 
the small boys of the class, and his sensitive spirit suffered untold 
humiliation and mortification. Finally, however, his “Student” ex- 
amination passed, he returned to Copenhagen and entered upon his 
career as a poet. The first steps were uncertain, many ways lay open. 
A humorous gift was most apparent in him. Amid tears and pain, 
irony had become a weapon, while extreme sensitiveness and suscep- 
tibility were likewise tools to his use. However, in all directions in- 
dependence was lacking; there was no individuality, only a very little 
promising tendency to imitate. Hoffmann, Heine, all the older 
romanticists claimed him. The foundation of his culture was as un- 
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Hans Curistran ANDERSEN, AS A YOUTH, FROM A PatntinG By N. P. A. BEenTzen. 
In Frepertxssorc Museum 


certain as his taste. His prospects were small and/ doubtful, he was 
pitied and scorned. Like a feeble reed,.he bent to every breeze, but 
still nothing could uproot him. 

A journey to Italy during the winter of 1833-34 gave his chilly 
newt-body a taste of the warmth of the south. He sunned himself 
like a lizard in the Neapolitan sun. On his return home he poured 
forth a panegyric on the glories of Italy in a novel, T'he Improvisator. 
At this period too, fairy-tales began to take shape in a form charac- 
teristically and originally his own, fairy-tales told for children. Here 
it is well to emphasize his relation to his surroundings. In ladies’ 
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society he was hopeless; they shivered unconsciously when he ap- 
proached in youthful ardor. Young men whom he sought as com- 
panions were repelled by his over-sensitiveness and the uncontrolla- 
bility of his moods. The period of sensibility was passed. The ideals 
of the time required the cold, reserved elegance of a man of the world. 
Andersen expressed himself with the suddenness of an April shower, 
and his childishness was boundless. 

This very innocence of temperament gave him an understand- 
ing of childhood whose amusements, joys, and sorrows were of a kind 
that corresponded to his own spiritual emotions. Here he found the 
same abrupt, uncontrolled personalities, the same boundlessness in 
affection and ability to exhaust the moment at hand to the full. 

When the grown-up world shunned him and turned its back, 
Andersen sought the youngsters. They understood the joy, sorrow, 
gaiety, and pain which their elders scoffed at him for showing. At 
the Christmas season of 1834 he suddenly found the road to his king- 
dom. In a letter now owned by the “Hans Christian Andersen 
House” at Odense, written January 1, 1835, we may read: “I am 
beginning some fairy-tales for children. I'll win the coming genera- 
tions, mark my words!” In April, 1835, about the time of the poet’s 
thirtieth birthday, a thin, modest little volume appeared containing 
four fairy-tales told for children, The Tinderbox, Little Claus and 
Big Claus, The Princess on the Pea, and Little Ida’s Flowers. In 
these simple tales Andersen gave a sample of what his story-telling 
ability could accomplish in one of the two manners—the naive, 
sprightly—which he employed in his writings. 

As a matter of course he elects to place at the beginning a couple 
of folk-tales similar to those told by the Grimm brothers. In this way 
the point of departure for his arrangement of the fairy-tales is marked. 
In the German stories the form is mild, genial, tranquil—classical. 
Andersen’s narrative is far more stirring, his jest more poignant, all 
the small words and shades of meaning of his discourse fitting and 
exuberant. 

Then too, in every picture, in the valuation of each detail, his 
appeal to the child is direct. The objects of comparison used are tea- 
cups, mill-wheels, the Round Tower, so beloved of all Copenhageners. 
The criteria for riches are tin-soldiers, whips, rocking-horses. While 
in Grimm’s fairy-tales a general landscape out in nature forms the 
background, the fairyland ae the background of Andersen’s 
first tales is the variegated life of the capital. At the same time that 
Dickens is portraying the great city, and through his novels making it 
known all over the world, Andersen is daring to use a small city as 
a setting for folk-tales. In contrast to these, the scene of Little Claus 
and Big Claus is laid in the rural districts among the peasants. How- 
ever, here, ‘just as in The Tinderbow, daily events in parish and home 
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are woven in a most unusual way into the mesh of the story; pur- 
chases are made, bargains struck, a trip taken to the inn or the town, 
the Sunday best is donned and the family attends church. Matter-of- 
fact every-day life mixed with fairy-tale magic results in the curious 
form which Andersen originated for his children’s stories. 
In these two last-mentioned tales the author gives us the very 
essence of his own personality, 
for he was then, in his own 
opinion, the fairy-tale hero of the 
fairy-world of poetry. In The 
Princess on the Pea, however, he 
gives us a vivid, playful im- 
pression of sensitive womanhood. 
In Little Ida’s Flowers, Hans 
Christian Andersen chose a little 
girl friend of his who consoled 
him for the coolness of the 
grown-up members of her sex, 
and used her as the central figure 
in his picture. He shows us him- 
self as the story-telling, humor- 
ous student, with his little lady 
by his side. 
Quite as homogeneous in style 
as the first little volume of tales 
is the collection which appeared 
the following year, but the style 
itself is quite another. Andersen 
uses here a very different color 
tone, one that reflects sensibility 
Haws Cueistian Anpersen 1x Later Years. and emotion. In the earlier tales 
From a Woopncut IN THE INTERNATIONAL he had coaxed beaming smiles 
Eprrion or His Fatry-tTaes ; 

from the children’s eyes, now he 
makes them thoughtful and wise, perhaps even wrings out a little tear. 
The principal tales in this collection are T'ommelisa and The Travelling 
Companion. The latter may, as far as its content is concerned, be com- 
pared with The Tinderbox, but the difference in form of the two 
is vast. The charming story, T'ommelisa, is based on the old popular 
belief that swallows lie dormant in the ground in winter, with sugges- 
tions from the fairy-tale figure, T’om Thumb, and a sketch of a little 
hump-backed maiden of his acquaintance. In his emotional style, as 
in his brighter vein, Andersen quietly and effectively employs stirring 
adjectives to arouse the feelings of his youthful readers. 

After 1840 we find the poet no longer confining himself to epi- 

sodes but drawing complete pictures from life in which his own con- 
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ception of destiny is expressed. The Ugly Duckling contains a forci- 
ble presentation of himself as a poor persecuted bird who finally ends 
his days as a swan in the manor-house park. In The Snow Queen 
there is convincing proof that in spite of the tortuous pathways along 
which life has led him, he possesses once and for all the innocent soul 
of achild. The Fir-tree interprets 
his own nature according to the 
motif already referred to,— ‘Where 
thou art not, THERE is happiness.” 
The outer circumstances of An- 
dersen’s life gradually transformed 
the strange, lanky youth into a con- 
firmed and peculiar old bachelor. 
His sensitive excitable tempera- 
ment remained unchanged. His 
surroundings in Denmark kept 
him constantly on the alert and 
prevented his being absorbed by 
the humdrum quiet of everyday 
existence. Lonely and homeless, 
yet as poet ever in contact with 
the public, many were the vexa- 
tions to which he was forced to sub- 
mit. He suffered through his sen- 
sitiveness which, by his own admis- 
Starve or Hans Caawrian Annemsex I sion, verged on the abnormal. He 
Rosensore Park, Copennacen. ScULPrurepD BY A : ° 
A. V. Saanye, Enecren rm 1880 donned an armor of self-irony with 
which he could ward off attacks, 
but by nature he was extremely vulnerable. 

During his first stay in Paris he had an experience which pained 
him greatly. He was homesick and eager for mail. A trip to the post- 
office revealed a thick letter on which postage was due and for which 
he paid from his scanty purse. On breaking the seal the envelope was 
found to contain a clipping of a bitter attack on him, sent anony- 
mously. At home he was the object of scorn. Once just after his 
return from abroad, he overheard a passer-by say to a companion, 
“There goes our famous foreign orang-outang.” He knew then that 
he was home indeed. 

Yet nowhere in the world was he really so content as in Den- 
mark, especially when making his summer visits to the estates and 
manor-houses of the nobility. Here he was received as a dear and 
honored guest. His soul rejoiced in all the beauty and wealth with 
which he was surrounded. His hosts and hostesses were eager to ex- 
cuse his peculiarities. Rumor tells of a fright he once gave Countess 
Friis when on a visit to the estate of Frijsenborg. The countess was 
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ANDERSEN IN His Srupy 1n Captain 
AwnHOLT’s House 


Andersen to join him in emp- 
tying his glass. The latter 
tried to shirk and seizing a 
glass of water replied to the 
king’s toast in that. Fred- 
erik VII thereupon thun- 
dered out, “When you drink 
with the king you cannot 
cheat. Would you pledge 
your king in water?” To 
which Andersen replied, 
“Your majesty, when I 
drink with my king water is 
changed to wine!” The king 
mollified, answered, “Well 
turned, D n it! Til let 
you off this time!” 

As indicated above, An- 
dersen was extremely nerv- 
ous about his health. As he 
grew older, this anxiety and 
nervousness increased. Once 
when sent some West In- 
dian preserved fruit and 
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strolling through the castle gardens 
when to her astonishment she caught 
sight of her guest standing in an open 
window and apparently deliberately 
sticking out his tongue at her. This 
surprising spectacle was explained by 
the fact that Andersen, who was always 
very nervous about his own health, was 
critically examining his tongue in a 
mirror hanging beside the window. 


The Royal Family, too, were 


greatly interested in the poet, and Hans 
Christian Andersen was a’ frequent 
guest at court. Frederik VII, who en- 
joyed a good glass of wine, once amused 
himself at table by constantly urging 


THe View From ANDERSEN’s WINDOW aT NYHAVN 
Loox1nc Towarp CHRISTIANSHAVN 


Captain AnnHotm’s House at Nynwavn, Coren- 
HAGEN, WHERE ANDERSEN Livep For NINETEEN 
YEars 
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afraid that it might contain 
poison, he sent a portion of 
the gift to some friends, and 
the following day called to 
inquire for their health. Like 
many timorous people he 
lived in constant terror of be- 
ing buried alive. It is told 
that when spending the night 
in places where he was not 
known, before retiring he 
carefully pinned a card to 
his night-shirt on which was 


Anpersen’s Last Home Wuere His Deatu Toox written, “T am not really 


Prace, THE Country Hovse RoricHen BEtonciIne 


so Moarrz G. Metcrion dead.” Many are the stories 
and incidents told about his 
curious personality, but in spite of the fame and position which the 
years brought him, he retained to the end the innocent soul of a child. 
He died in the summer of 1875, in the home of good friends, but 

still pathetically alone. 


ANDERSEN AT FRIJSENBORG 





Hans Christian Andersen in Silhouettes 
The Fairy-tales Illustrated by Kise HassE.R1Is 


etal ak 2) ind, biel tll» bil 
a@ (7 +. , 
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There was a knocking at the town gate, and 
the old king went out to open it. It was a 
princess who stood outside. 


The Princess on the Pea 


“Good-bye,” she said, and then she rose, 
light and clear as a bubble, up through the 
water. The sun had just set when she lifted 
her head above the sea, but all the clouds still 
shone like roses and gold. 


The Little Mermaid 


Her hot tears fell just on the spot where 
a rosebush lay buried, and when the warm tears 
moistened the earth the bush at once w up 
as blooming as when it had sunk, and Gerda 
hugged it and kissed the flowers. 


The Snow Queen 
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No one had bought anything from her the 
whole day long; no one had given her a penny. 


~~ 


She struck another match against the wall; 
it shone round about, and in the light stood the 
old grandmother, so transparent, so radiant, 
so kind and blessed. 


The Little Match Girl 


Then the soldier climbed up in the tree, let 
himself drop through the hole, and there he 
was, as the witch had said, down in the big 
hall where the many lamps were burning. 


The Tinderbox 


. 


“He has not come here yet,” said the old 
grave-woman, who went about there taking 
care of Death’s great garden. “How did you 
find the way, and who helped you?” 


The Story of a Mother 
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In the morning they saw the strange Duckling The woman screamed and clapped her hands, 
at once, and the Cat began to purr, and the at which the Duckling flew down into the but- 
Hen to cluck. | ter tub and then into the meal barrel and out 

again. Well, what a sight! 


The Ugly Duckling 


on Maan’ 


Then Booby Hans came; he rode on the goat Two old people sat under the tree one after- 
right into the room. “It’s burning hot in noon in the loveliest sunshine. It was an old, 
here”, he said. “That’s because I’m roasting old sailor and his old, old wife. 
cockerels,” said the princess. The Fairy 


Booby Hans 





The Moose-Hunter 


By MixxsEe.u Fonuvs 


In the wilds of Norway, where the wolf howls hungrily in the 
winter nights, lies Bjédal, an uninhabited valley about twenty miles 
in length. It is rarely that any one enters it, only now and again a 
solitary hunter. At long intervals distant rifle-shots disturb the peace, 
and then even the silence seems to start and lie listening. 

In the northernmost part of Bjédal stands a little hut with a 
turf roof. Summer comes and winter goes, and there is no sign of 
a fire being lighted in it. One autumn morning, however—the twenty- 
eighth of September—smoke begins to rise from the rusty stove-pipe 
on the roof. The smoke is thick and black, as when resinous wood 
is burning. It sends out a strong scent, which penetrates far into 
the forest; and a fox which has been spending the night in revelry 
turns quickly aside. It is not quite light yet. The darkness hangs in 
the air and in the trees, but the daylight has begun to drift in across 
the eastern heights, and the morning mist lies over marshland and 
lake. 

A man emerges, stooping, from the door of the hut, with a coffee- 
kettle in his right hand: he goes down the south side of the hut, 
where he bends down and fills the kettle from a pool of water. 

The man’s name is Peter Varpet. He is a small, but sturdily 
built man, limps a little with his right foot, but is quick and active. 
He is bare-headed, and his hair is thin and a little gray. Beneath 
his brows are a pair of small eyes, which nothing escapes. For Peter 
is the best moose-hunter to be found in the Bjédal district in the 
autumn; and in spite of his being a little lame and having left the first 
forty years of his life behind him, no one can keep up with him in a 
long run. 

As he opens the door of the hut to go in again, a large, gray 
moose-dog slips out. It makes a stand at the corner of the hut, looks 
thoughtfully towards the forest, and shakes itself. It is Storm, 
Peter’s dog, and the two resemble each other. If they put up a moose 
together, they follow it until they see the blood streaming from the 
animal’s throat. 

This autumn, however, moose-hunting in Bjédal has been poor. 
Peter cannot understand what has become of the moose; they seem 
to have vanished from the face of the earth as if they had wings 
and had flown away. He has tramped about now for three weeks, 
and the heels of his shoes are worn down and the soles thin; but never 
a moose has he skinned. 

It was here, the evening before, up under the mountain, that a 
moose came running close past him, quite unexpectedly. He had not 
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even time to get his gun off his shoulder before it was gone; but he 
had noticed one thing, and that was that the animal had very large 
and quite extraordinary antlers. There were a great many branches 
upon one of them, and fewer on the other; and he had never seen that 
on a moose before. 

But he knew what sort of an animal this was. It was a magic 
moose which had frequented this desolate mountain valley for count- 
less years, a moose which no hunter and no dog had succeeded in bring- 
ing down. Long tales were told about this wonderful animal, and it 
was the firm belief of hunters over the mountain plateau that it was 
unlucky to hunt the magic moose. They could tell how one man had 
broken an arm while hunting it, how another was all but drowned in 
a river he had to cross after this moose. 

Peter has also hunted this mysterious animal with which the dog 
never manages to keep up. The moose outdistances the dog, swims 
across one lake after another, climbs up and down mountain after 
mountain, indeed the magic moose clambers about mountains like a 
fox. But now Peter means to follow the tracks of yesterday evening, 
and he will not give up as long as he has a bite of food left, or as long 
as the dog is able to crawl; for it is Peter’s way to grow more eager 
the longer he hunts without result. His energy has gathered strength 
during his fruitless hunting this autumn. He means to follow the 
moose with the curious horns—if need be, into the infernal regions. He 


takes his oath on this, and when the coffee is made he has breakfast, 
locks the door, and sets off up the wooded slope to the mountain with 
its naked sides, on which here and there a glacier lies shining like silver 
in the light of the rising sun. 


* * * 


It is now evening. Peter Varpet has hunted the magic moose 
from sunrise to sunset. Storm has followed the animal from sky-line 
to sky-line, but it has never stood long enough for Peter to come up 
to it. Now he is sitting upon a mountain-top, so drenched with per- 
spiration that he has not a dry thread upon his body; and far away 
to the north, where the sky still glows after the setting of the sun, he 
can hear the last short barks of his dog. He raises his gun and fires 
straight up into the air; and half an hour later Storm joins him, and 
together they make their way to a deserted seter and creep in. 

There are two skin rugs here, but even beneath them Peter shivers 
with cold; he makes up a big fire, but he still shivers with cold. It 
seems as if his very body had ceased to develop heat; the cold comes 
from within. During the night a head-ache comes on and he begins 
to cough. There is a pain, too, in his left side that will not go, how- 
ever much he rubs and rubs. When he draws a breath it is as if some- 
thing were lying at the back of the left lung and preventing it from 
taking in the air. 
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This was exactly how it began two years ago when he had in- 
flammation of the lungs and was in bed for a month. That time, too, 
he had been in just such a perspiration and had shivered with cold 
afterwards. Since then he had now and then noticed, when he had 
been running really hard, a little sharp pain in his left side when he 
breathed; but he had never troubled about it, and it had always gone 
again, and so it would be sure to do now. 

At about one he had to get up again and make up the fire. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night; the grass was white with frost, and 
the river down on the marshland below shone like silver. As he stood 
at the window, he could see through the little square panes the huge 
shoulder of Kuvfjeld standing up above the belt of forest. He had 
once shot a bear in its winter lair up there. 

But he must try to get some sleep. He had to be up and off to 
the forest again by six. But while he dozed for two or three hours, he 
kept on dreaming, and Storm raised his head again and again be- 
cause his master talked in his sleep. Peter dreamed that he was run- 
ning after the moose with the curious horns, and was so breathless 
that he thought he was going to die. At last the moose stood still; but 
when he fired, he could see the bullet emerging in a leisurely way from 
the barrel. He saw it all through the air, and when it fell on the 
moose, it bounded off like a pea. 

He awoke in a perspiration, and then began shivering with cold. 

He did not sleep much that night, but when day broke he never- 
theless prepared to set off for the forest, made coffee, and tied up his 
bag, though the pain in his side was still there, and his head throbbed 
violently. But as he staggered across the grass, and felt how sore and 
feeble his whole body seemed to be, he began to have misgivings. 

It would take four or five hours to get down to human habita- 
tions, and to be left lying ill up in the forest could only end in one 
way. It would not be much better to be here in the seter-hut, although 
at least one had a roof over one’s head. Perhaps it would be better to 
stay in the hut for the present, and see how things turned out. He 
could wait at any rate until later in the day, and perhaps he would be 
better then. 

He did not get better, however; he grew worse. The pain in his 
left side spread to the right too, and his breath was short and insuffi- 
cient. When he became aware of this, he was at once the prudent 
forester. He collected all the wood he could find about the hut, and 
brought in a supply of water. Out in the dairy-hut he found a couple 
of ragged blankets, which he also brought in; but when all this was 
done he was perspiring at every pore. He made up the fire and 
wrapped himself up well. The beams of the morning sun filtered in 
over the floor and down the wall; and as the hours passed, the patches 
of sunlight moved on, and the fire on the hearth died down, but still 
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went on smoking for a long time after the flame was extinguished. 

Peter had now become feverish. His brown, tanned face was 
flushed and red, and his cold, clear eyes were languid and moist. He 
was not afraid, but he did think it was a little uncomfortable to be 
lying here miles away from any human being. No one knew where 
he was. He had told them at home that he was going to Bjédal, but 
the valley was so long and devious that any indications of lo- 
cality were of necessity vague. There was as little chance of finding 
him here as of finding a needle in a haystack. For that matter it 
would be long enough before any one thought of looking for him; for 
when Peter went to the forest, they did not expect him back until 
they saw him at the door. 

No, it must be confessed that the situation was a little unpleasant. 

The hours passed with astonishing rapidity, and as they passed, 
the fire in Peter’s tough, hardy body grew hotter. He fought with 
all his will against the illness, but the illness was stronger than his 
will, and his will had to keep on giving way. By the end of the after- 
noon the inflammation had taken a firm hold. 

Away on the field-fence a little bird sat singing its song while the 
rays of the evening sun played upon its soft plumage. 

The change from day to night is rapid, indefinite, and noiseless. 
The shadows on the floor become indistinct, while they still remain 
for a little time longer on the window-sill; but at last they are lost 
there too. It is darkest in the corner where Peter is lying, and the 
gloom grows deeper and deeper, and spreads to the other corners. A 
tin pan on the wall holds the light for a time, and the new shingle roof 
of the cow-shed in the field shines white in the evening light. 

All day Storm has been restless, for he cannot comprehend why 
Peter has gone to bed and makes no attempt to go out. Again and 
again he goes up to the bed, and pushes his cold nose into Peter’s 
face; and then Peter puts out a hand and pats the dog’s head. “Poor 
old fellow!” he says. ‘Poor old fellow!” 

For a time it is quite dark, and the stillness of night rests upon 
the hut. The only sound within isthe unnaturally rapid breathing of 
the man in the bed—a heavy, gasping breath, as after long running. 
The sick man seldom turns in his bed. 

Outside, the moonlight is again flooding the river and the frosty 
meadow. What o’clock it is Peter does not know, when Storm sud- 
denly rises and begins to snuff at the door. He puts his nose close to 
the narrow crack between the door and the frame, where a cold draught 
from without enters, and keeps on snuffing and snuffing. He then be- 
gins to growl and his back bristles, and at this Peter’s attention is 
aroused. The dog has evidently noticed something unusual. Peter 
listens for foot-steps. Oh, if only it were people! Never before had 
he so longed to see a human being. 
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But he can hear no footsteps. Suddenly Storm turns, and going 
to the window stands on his hind legs with his forepaws on the sill, 
still growling and bristling. 

Then the hunter comes to life again in Peter. He throws off his 
coverings, slips over the edge of the bed, and rises to his feet. His 
body seems to have lost the power of keeping its balance, and leans 
now to one side, now to another. He staggers to the window, and 
then catches his breath; for there, at the edge of the wood, not a hun- 
dred yards off, stands a moose, perfectly still, with its side towards 
him. It has enormous antlers, with ever so many branches on one of 
them, and few on the other. It is the moose he was hunting the day 
before—the magic moose. 

Trembling with excitement and fever, Peter creeps to his gun 
hanging on the wall. It is loaded. He tells the dog to keep quiet. 
The moose is still standing there motionless, long-legged and heavily 
built, with its gaze fixed upon the forest, seemingly deep in thought. 
The silver lamp in the sky shines full upon it. 

Peter has forgotten the fever boiling in his veins; for a moment 
the mist in his brain seems to drift away, and he is once more in posses- 
sion of the hunter’s clear judgment and power of quick determination. 
If he shoots through the window, the bullet is very likely to be turned 
aside and take the wrong direction. He raises the gun to his shoulder, 
drives the muzzle through the window-pane, and as a shower of 
splinters falls upon the floor there is a loud report, and the dog with 
a yelp runs to the door. 

The moose at the border of the forest turns completely round, then 
takes a few faltering steps, stops, hesitates a little, and drops to the 
ground. 

The door of the seter-hut opens; a dog dashes out, and after him 
totters aman. But Peter is obliged to turn and go in again without 
reaching the moose. It is all he can do to crawl to the bed and wrap 
himself up. Now that the excitement is over he collapses, and at mid- 
night only his labored breathing disturbs the silence in the black 
darkness of the seter-hut. 

Out in the September night lies the moose with the curious antlers, 


its body still warm. 
* * * 


A new day dawns in Bjédal. There is no smoke rising from the 
seeter where Peter Varpet is lying, but now and again a dog slips out 
and in at the door which is standing ajar. The moose lying at the 
border of the wood is now plainly visible, its legs extended and its head 
stretched out. ‘The sky has clouded over, and the air is heavy and 
thick. 

Away on the western slopes two hunters are following the day-old 
track of a moose. They break up a pine-stump to make a fire, and sit 
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down beside it. While sitting thus they hear the howling of a dog on 
the other side of the valley, repeated again and again, then ceasing, 
and then beginning once more. 

‘““What’s that?” says one. 

“T wonder,” says the other. 

The dog goes on howling. 

The hunters go to a knoll from which they can see a seter and a 
dog sitting on the grass outside; but they can see no people about. 

“T wonder if there’s anything wrong over there,” says the taller 
of the two, a muscular young fellow with well-marked features. Mov- 
ing on, they enter the seter-field from the south, but here their dog 
grows remarkably eager. They follow him and come upon the dead 
moose. The animal has been shot in the right place, low down behind 
the shoulder. 

At that moment the howling ceases, and Storm comes towards 
them with bristling back, but runs in again in front of them. A man 
is lying on the bed, and a gun is leaning against the wall. The man 
talks incessantly. 

“That got him!” he says. “Just look at him falling!’ And then 
he murmurs something they do not understand. One of the men goes 
up to him, and sees that he is damp with perspiration and in a fever 
heat. 

“Are you sick?” he asks. 

Peter opens his eyes wonderingly. “Yes, I must ha’ been sick,” 
he says. 

Storm springs up on to the bed and lies down close to his master’s 
head, whence he growls at the strange dog down on the floor. One 
of the men has already begun to make a fire on the hearth. An hour 
later he is on his way down to the valley, while the other remains at 
the seter. All night the fire burns and Peter Varpet talks more wildly 
than ever. 

* + * 


Three weeks later Peter is at home in his cottage, pale and thin. 
The vellow leaves of October are-dropping one by one on the fields, 
as the trees throw off their raiment, to stand at last bare and naked; 
but the fir-clad slopes to the west are as green as ever, creeping higher 
and higher until they change into bare mountain. Far off in these 
mountains Peter can see a little cleft. It is Bjédal. 

On the wall of his stabur are two great moose-horns, with 
thirteen tines on the one, and eight on the other—the horns of the 
magic moose. 

Peter lights his pipe, and the smoke drifts away, blue and strong 
on the clear air. 

“Tt was a long moose-hunt this time!” he thinks. “But it was good 
fun all the same!” 





The Revival of the Swedish Folk Dance 


By YNevE HEDVALL 


It is summer and evening at Stockholm’s great open air museum, 
the famous Skansen on Djurgarden hill. The bells have just rung 
the hour of nine from the numerous church towers that rise boldly 
from the silhouette of the lovely city as it lies there, half encircled by 
shining waters, dreaming its dream of greatness. The tooting of auto- 

mobile horns and the clanking 
of street car bells are heard only 
as a soft, confused medley of 
sound. The sun has disap- 
peared behind the Solna woods, 
but a pale yellow light lingers 
in the west while the sky over- 
head is still a bright blue. The 
soft dusk of the Northern sum- 
mer night, of which the poets 
have so often sung, is beginning 
to wrap the white-stemmed 
birches and the dark spruce in 
its magic veil and throws a 
glamour over the fine old peas- 
ant houses that speak to us of 
Sweden’s past. The birds have 
gone to rest, and although the 
crowds are gathering in this 
favorite haunt of Stockholm, a 
sense of peace and quiet hovers 
over the scene. 
Suddenly a violin sings 
through the stillness; it is the 
Se ee eee a ee frst note of a rhythmic melody 
Prenth oe ae wae ca Swanux which sends a thrill through the 
crowds; the nyckelharpa, the 
quaint old Swedish stringed instrument, adds its peculiar strain; the 
wooden floor resounds to the merry tramping of feet. It is the folk 
dancers who are beginning the evening’s entertainment. Dressed in 
bright costumes designed with a revelling in color and a joy in the 
beauty of the human body which modern tailored modes have for- 
gotten, the young people are swinging round in time to the music. The 
figures of the dance follow one another in quick succession; they are 
full of life and character and easily understood by all. Their fresh 
charm and quick movements not only fire the eyes of the dancers with 
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the joy of living but make the pulses of the onlookers beat faster. And 
no wonder, for both music and dance have been cherished by genera- 
tions of Swedes for centuries past, and it would be strange if they did 
not call to the best in Swedish hearts, even in this decadent age of the 
jazz and the tango. - 

The origin of the dance is play; its means are—or ought to be— 
the beauty of the human body; its end is joy. It is the oldest of the 
arts and the one that has penetrated most deeply into the masses of the 
people, because it is the one that can be understood and practised by 
everybody. No doubt our ancestors, the cave men, executed rhythmic 
movements to some primitive form of music, and even to-day we can 
study in savage nations the curious stages of development of the 
dance, its alternations between the religious and the erotic, its use as 
an incitement to war and as a social pleasure. Probably religion first 
took the dance into its service and raised it to a higher level. Even 
the Christian Church used it, and as late as in medieval times we hear 
of religious dances in Europe, but these were soon superseded by 
dancing as a social function. 

Social dances show different traditions in various countries, 
although originally they may have been the same, and although there 
are dances which have gradually come into use the world over. Gen- 
erally a new dance has first been adopted by the aristocracy, which was 
naturally most in touch with foreign modes: then it would continue its 
way among the middle class and the peasantry, changing and develop- 
ing as it went, until it was fused with the new background and reflected 
the temperament of the people. In this way the so-called national 
dances arose. But in the nineteenth century with its mingling of races 
—the result of improved means of communication—and its general 
striving after uniformity and standardization, many of these national 
treasures were thrown on the scrap heap. The rhythmic vigor, the 
joyousness and sense of style, or the grace and elegance that dis- 
tinguished the older dances are sadly lacking in the new forms that 
have come in, whether these be called tango or some kind of “step.” 
Fortunately, however, brave men and women have risen to the defense 
of the old and have tried to save and preserve the shattered remnants 
of the past. This has been especially true of the Swedish folk-dance, 
and the effort to save it from oblivion has grown and waxed strong, 
so that it may now be called a popular movement. 

This is the more cause for congratulation inasmuch as the Swedish 
folk-dance is both interesting and unique—closely related, of course, 
to that of the other Northern countries, but intrinsically different from 
that of the continent. Its history is closely intertwined with that of 
folk music and poetry. It has, in fact, sprung directly from the folk- 
song, for originally the dance consisted only of a few simple move- 
ments accompanying and emphasizing the refrain of some ballad or 
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Tue First or Tuorereen Ficures 1x tHe Dat Dance 


lay telling about heroic deeds, or love, or the supernatural beings with 


which popular imagination peopled nature, or perhaps even the labors 
of daily life such as house-keeping or husbandry. The song was the 
main thing, the dancing and music were only there to enhance it. 
Gradually it became customary for all to take part in the singing, 
while they danced during the whole song, and thus the old ring-games 
and chain-dances originated. The former still survive in the games 
of children; the latter borrowed figures from the former and slowly 
developed, with examples from foreign countries, into real dances in 
the modern sense. Here as everywhere, they have traveled from the 
upper strata of society downward, and what we now call peasant 
dances in Sweden were no doubt the entertainment of the rich at the 
weddings and Christmas balls and assemblies of the big estate-owners 
some centuries ago. 

The polska (reel) seems to have been the dance which followed 
the old ring-games and chain-dances in Sweden and which became the 
foundation for later development. It is characterized by strong 
emphasis on the accented beat. In the polska, as in almost all Swed- 
ish dancing, the man has the most active part. He places his hands 
at his partner’s waist, while she rests her hands on his shoulders. It 
has been surmised that the polska was imported from Poland at a 
comparatively recent date, but later investigations seem to show that 
it is very old in Sweden and of genuinely Swedish origin. Although 
it is possible that some particular melody or figure and even the name 
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Tue Turee-Man Potska IN WHICH THE TureE Cavatiers Dance witH Srx Lapries 


(from polonaise) may have come from Poland, the polska itself has 


been danced at Swedish weddings in very early times. It was cus- 
tomary, after the wedding feast, to “dance the crown off the bride,” 
which was done as follows: The minister would engage the bride for 
a polska and hand her to the bridegroom, who danced once around the 
room with her and then turned her over to the most honored guest, 
who in his turn handed her to the next in rank, and so on, until she 
had danced with all the men present. Variations of this have some- 
times been found, where the onlookers formed a ring around the danc- 
ing pair making a combination of ring-game and polska. 

A polska in four-eighths measure which is deeply rooted in Swed- 
ish tradition is the hambo, of which there are many varieties with num- 
erous different figures, some of the most common being the Jésseharad 
polska, the Ostgéta polska, the Frykdaling polska, and the popular 
Three-man polska, so-called because it is danced by three men with 
six girls. Particularly rich and varied are the Dal dance, in a minor 
key, with thirteen figures, and the gracefully roguish Vingaker dance 
in which every man dances with two girls. In the latter, the motif, 
which is carried out with considerable dramatic power, is that of a 
youth in the torment of choosing between two women. Many of the 
Swedish dances have, like this, a narrative subject. 

Considerable strength and agility is required for the halling, 
originally imported from Norway, where it is a solo dance, but de- 
veloped in Varmland as a dance for two men. The oxen dance was 
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Tue Srockuotm Dance Rine Has Its Own 


Home on MALaren 


as such very highly es- 
teemed. Every town had 
its master of the fiddle or 
the nyckelharpa. The 
melodies were passed 
from one generation to 
another, but now and 
then some gifted fiddler 
arose who would adapt 
the old tunes or compose 
new ones or who would 
pick up new dances— 
perhaps at the parties of 
the gentry—which would 
be adapted and national- 
ized. In this manner, a 
wealth of characteristic 


Tue Vincixer Dance Is Burtt on THE Motir or a Man 


Torn Between Two Women 


once a school-boy game, while 
Weaving the Homespun, King 
Gustaf’s Toast, and the clapping 
dance have reminiscences of the 
old ring-games. 

When the singing lost its im- 
portance and finally vanished 
altogether from the dance, the 
music was, of course, retained, 
but it came to be more and more 
frequently relegated to spelemdn 
who, although they might have 
some other trade besides, were 
really professional musicians and 


Tue Swepisp Hatimnc Is a Triat or STRENGTH AND 


Actrrry Between Two Men 


music was developed; 
brisk, vigorous marches, 
merry and rhythmic 
dances, alternating with 
tender romances steeped 
in the wistful, melan- 
choly moods of the 
Northern light nights 
and filled with the emo- 
tional sadness that is a 
basic characteristic of the 
Swedish peasant tem- 
perament—a sadness 
that is not lacking in 
the dances, which are 
often in a minor key. 
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Dance Froors Are Betnc Burtt Rounp Asovut in THE Country. Tus Is at SATER, DALECARLIA 


The revival of the folk-dance has carried with it that of the cos- 
tumes. A little over half a century ago Swedish peasants still wore 
the old costumes which, to be sure, have, like the dances, come to them 
from more fashionable circles, but which have nevertheless been 
adapted so that they are thoroughly in harmony with nature and the 
people. Every province, sometimes every district, had its own cos- 
tume. It was bright and colorful, was the pride of its owner as well 
as of the province, and was made by the people themselves. Now this 
dress is worn only occasionally by the peasants. 

The peasant dances, the folk music, and the so-called national 
costumes have value and significance not only for their own sake, but 
also as witnesses to the culture possessed by the Swedes in bygone 
ages; and fortunately it has been possible to rescue them from oblivion 
before they were entirely superseded by modern fashions and customs. 
Collectors of music have labored untiringly to write down the melodies 
that still live among the people; competitions for spelemdn have been 
held to which peasant musicians have been invited, and in this way the 
wealth of musical treasure that has been accumulating through the 
centuries has been saved for posterity. In doing this, it has been 
found that the most numerous melodies were the dance tunes. 

This movement has been independent of others, while the efforts 
to preserve the dances and the costumes have gone hand in hand. The 
beginning was in Uppsala, in 1880, when a young student, E. G. A. 
Sundstrém, formed the society Philocoros, with the object of preserv- 
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ing the old dances and making them more widely known by having 
them demonstrated and in this connection using the old costumes. In 
the decade that followed, this society was quite flourishing. Dr. 
Arthur Hazelius, the founder of Nordiska Museum in Stockholm and 
the open air museum Skansen, was very much alive to the importance 
of the movement, and at his suggestion a similar society called Friends 
of Swedish Folk-dancing was formed in Stockholm. This organiza- 
tion, which is still in existence, has trained a solid phalanx of clever 
folk-dancers, and at Skansen they have had an opportunity to take 
part in the programme and to win new friends for the old dances. 
Recently a national society called the Swedish Folk-dance Ring has 
been formed, which has its own periodical and aims to spread knowl- 
edge of the folk-dances all over the country. It seems not unlikely 
that the Swedish folk-dance will again become the dance of the people, 
if not exclusively, still side by side with more modern forms of this 
age-old and always popular art. 





Stavanger Cathedral 


By R. TvETERAAS 


Stavanger is avery old city. It is mentioned as early as the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, and about the year 1128 it became an 
episcopal see. Up to that time Norway had only three bishoprics, 
and when a fourth was formed for the southwestern part of the coun- 
try, Stavanger was chosen for the episcopal residence. 


Photo by Wilse 
Tue Eastern Facave SHow1nc THE Two Towers 
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The first bishop was a young Englishman by name Reinald. As 
soon as he took office he made up his mind that a cathedral must be 
built in the city and work was soon begun. It proceeded but slowly, 
however, for the building required much money, and of money the new 
bishop had but little. Yet he was determined that the cathedral should 
be made beautiful, no matter how long it took, and meanwhile he bent 
all his energies to collecting funds. 

One day the bishop received a visit from the king of Norway, 
Sigurd Jerusalem-farer, so called because he had in his youth made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The king had divorced his queen, Malm- 
frid, and wanted to marry a noble lady by name Cecilia, and now he 
came with the request that the bishop should perform the ceremony. 
To this the bishop, as was natural, had very strong objections, but the 
king persisted in his purpose. Finally the bishop said: “If you will 
give a large gift to our church here and thereby do penance before God 
and man, I will marry you.” ‘The king was very happy, and replied: 
“You shall have all the treasure you want.” It was so done, and the 
cathedral was richly dowered. 

It is not known with certainty when the building was completed, 
but it was probably about 1150, when the solemn dedication took place. 
The dome was named after the British saint Svetonius, whose name in 
Norway became corrupted to Svitun, and to this day it is called 
St. Svitun’s church. It is the oldest and, next to that of Trondhjem, 
the most magnificent cathedral edifice in Norway. 

_In 1272 the building was swept by fire, and in restoring it, the 
old choir was torn down to give place to a new. By this time the 
cathedral had twelve canons, each of whom had his altar in the choir, 
and this required ampler dimensions. Moreover, a new style of archi- 
tecture, the Gothic, had become fashionable. The choir was therefore 
rebuilt with pointed arches, while the nave was allowed to retain the 
original romanesque style with round arches. Flowers, vines, and 
garlands fret the surfaces of the stone, while here and there the face 
of a king or a bishop looks gravely out over the wide spaces. There is 
a loftiness and purity in the style of this venerable dome which nat- 
urally lifts the mind and inspires the heart to prayer. 

When the Reformation came to Norway, many of the old churches 
fared ill. They were no longer kept up as before, and some fell to ruins 
completely. Stavanger, like the rest, suffered under the strain of the 
hard times. Nearly all the church lands were seized by the Crown, so 
that there was no‘income left for the maintenance of the cathedral. 
Still it was saved from destruction, while all the other churches which 
Stavanger possessed in the middle ages were wiped out. After awhile 
a brighter day dawned for the old pile, and now the care of this me- 
morial from the past is felt by all citizens as a duty which no one 
would wish to evade. 
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Photo by Wilse 
INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL as It Is Now 


In the course of the centuries the interior has undergone many 
changes. The fine old windows have gradually disappeared and have 
been replaced by others. Gallery pews have been built in the side 
naves to seat as many people as possible. For a time the walls were 
covered with stucco, in accordance with the ideas of beauty prevalent 
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in the period; but other times brought other tastes, and the stucco was 
scraped off. In the last restoration, which took place in the year 1878, 
all that had been added by later generations was taken away, and the 
interior of the cathedral was, as far as possible, restored to its original 
simplicity and purity of style. 

The pulpit, which was presented in 1658 by the nobleman Henrik 
Below, is a remarkable piece of work. It is in the baroque style, richly 
ornamented with carvings depicting figures and scenes from sacred 
history. ‘Two small towers finish the corners of the eastern or choir 
facade, but there is no main tower over the western portal. Probably 
the cathedral at one time had such a tower, for one is mentioned in the 
year 1205, and it seems likely that it may have fallen and that there 
has not been any money to rebuilt it. This may yet be done, how- 
ever; for in recent years wealthy citizens of Stavanger have occasion- 
ally made special donations to be applied to some particular purpose 
connected with the cathedral. A chime consisting of fifteen bells has 
just been installed, the gift of Consul Sigval Bergersen, and its sweet 
notes ringing over the city lend a new attraction to the old dome. And 
it is fully worthy of all that can be done for it, both by virtue of its 
beauty and its venerable age. It is a precious heritage from our pious 
forefathers and will always be the pride and joy of our people. 


Prayer 


By STEN SELANDER 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHartToN StorK 


I do not know to whom I would call, 
And hardly for what I would ask; 
All that I will appears so small, 
So poor my daily task. 


And yet the light enfolds me, too, 
With sky and earth and sea; 

Would that a soul were born anew, 
Like the strong, warm light in me! 





Seven Scenes from Holberg 


Drawings by Wilhelm Marstrand 


“ti a Ba * 


Drawing by Marstrand 
Tue Busy Orrice as Visuatizep By Ho.serc 
Vielgeschrey. Have I time to eat and drink? Now I have two letters to write. 


Den Stundeslése, Act I, Scene 4. 
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Drawing by Marstrand 


Tue Trnxer Bourcomaster Recetvinc a DepuratTion 


Abrahams. Your most humble servant, honorable Burgomaster! We have been sent here 
by the council to congratulate you on your election to the office of burgomaster of the city; 


for the council, after considering your merits more than your condition and circumstances, 
has elected you burgomaster. 


Sanderus. The council looks upon it as unjust that so wise a man should be occupied 
with such base affairs and should bury his great talents in the earth. 


Herman. Honored colleagues! Convey my respects and gratitude to the just and up- 
right councillors and assure them of my protection. 


The Political Tinker, Act III, Scene 2. 
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A Former AcQuaINTANCE Visits THE NEw Burcomaster’s WIFE 


Arianke, the Blacksmith’s Wife. I don’t have to stand on ceremony with sister Geske, 
for we have been like body and soul. But what is the matter, sister? It seems to me that 
you have grown a bit haughty. 


Geske. My good woman, I don’t know you. 


Arianke. The Lord preserve us! When you needed money you knew me well enough. 
You can’t be sure but my husband may come to be the same as yours some time before he dies. 
(Geske turns faint and uses a bottle of smelling-salts.) 


aia Henrich. Get out, you smith’s hag! Do you think you are standing in a smithy and 
alking? 


The Political Tinker, Act IV, Scene 10. 
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Jesper ADMIRING THE Rear VIEW 


Von Tyboe. 
my figure? 


Jesper, what do you think of 


Jesper. It’s something wonderful to see my 
lord’s figure; there isn’t a tailor in town who 
has a better figure. (He coughs.) 


Von Tyboe. What are you saying, tailor? 


Jesper. I didn’t get a chance to finish, my 
lord. What I meant to say was: There isn’t 
a tailor in town who has a better figure (coughs 
again) to fit. 


Von Tyboe. You are right, for the other day 
one of my friends scolded my tailor because 
he did not fit his clothes so well as mine, and he 
said, “My lord has not Von Tyboe’s shape.” I 
have to bribe people to criticize my figure so 
I can have peace from the women. 


Jacob von Tyboe, Act II, Scene 2. 


Drawing by Marstrand 


+ - eae 


Monsieur Otsen was “Tea ve Burr” 


Corfitz. Where have you been, brother-in- 
law? You are a little fuddled. 

Jens Olsen. Im full as a pig. 

Corfitz. Sit down and rest a little. 

Jens Olsen (sits down). Let me have some 
tea! I’m so thir-r-sty. 


Jens Olsen. Why, there is tea! (He empties 
the officer’s glass.) Ah, that did me good. Was 
that tea de buff? 


Officer (taps him on the nose). It is a com- 
pliment de beauf, Monsieur Olsen, to empty 
another man’s glass. 


The Lying-in Chamber, Act IV, Scene 4. 
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Erasmus Provinc tHat Peer tHe Deacon Is 
A Cock 


Peer. I never forget to ring for service at 
the hour appointed. 


Montanus. Nor does a cock forget to crow 
and make known the hour and tell people when 
to get up. 


Peer. Second, I can sing as well as any 
deacon in Sjaelland. 


Montanus. And our cock crows as well as 
any cock in Sjaelland. 


Peer. I can mould wax candles, which no 
cock can do. 


Montanus. Over against that, a cock can 
lay eggs, which you can’t do. A cock has a 
comb on his head, you have horns on your fore- 
head; a cock crows, you crow too; a cock is 
proud of his voice and ruffles himself up, you 
do likewise; a cock gives warning when it is 
time to get up, you when it is time for service. 
Ergo, you are a cock. 


Erasmus Montanus, Act. IV, Scene 10. 


REVIEW 


Tue Woman or Many Minps 


Lucretia. 
sedan chair? 


Henrich. 
Lucretia. 
Henrich. 


Lucretia. 
will walk. 


Henrich. Is it possible that any human be- 
ing can thus— 


Henrich, have you ordered my 


Yes, here it is. 
That’s a pity. 
Why a pity? 


I have changed my mind again. I 


Lucretia. No chattering! Tell the porters 
that they need not trouble themselves this time. 
When I have said a thing, I stick to it. 


Henrich. But, madam !— 


Lucretia. Don’t you know my constancy? I 
have decided to walk. That is enough. 


Henrich (aside). I have never had the honor 
to know her constancy. 


Den Vaegelsindede, Act I, Scene 10. 


Drawing by Marstrand 





Wilhelm Marstrand 


If we were to mention one name as the greatest among Danish 
painters, that one must be Marstrand. 

Wilhelm Marstrand (1810-1873) may justly claim this dominant 
position by virtue of the broad scope of his achievements, the richness 
of his temperament, and the abundance of his production. His genius 
is freer, the dimensions of his art ampler, than in most of our artists. 
When Danish pictorial art first won a name for itself outside of our 
own country, it was the intimate and sensitive conception of nature 
and human life in their more naive and artless forms, together with the 
prevailing homeliness of tone, which first caught the eye of foreigners 
and impressed them with its quiet genuineness. 

Marstrand, however, was not satisfied to be merely an intimate 
portrayer of simple, everyday scenes. It is true, he too began by 
painting homely Copenhagen motifs, infusing into them his own 
vivacity and humor. But it was his first encounter with the life of the 
South, as he met it when he visited Italy for the first time, which made 
of the young, sensitively responsive artist an interpreter of beauty and 
the joy of living, whose sprightliness swept away the banal sweetish- 
ness too often seen in the art of other Northern visitors to Italy. 

Marstrand not only sought out quaint and charming genre motifs, 
but essayed the bigger subjects such as the surging of festive crowds 
in the streets of the city. He was not only a keen observer of little 
things, but a master of large composition. 

It was this mastery of form which led him—though the step may 
seem a long one—from the gay Italian scenes of his youth to the monu- 
mental paintings that were to crown his later life-work. Chief among 
these are the mural paintings in Christian IV’s Chapel in Roskilde 
Cathedral; the scene picturing the dedication of the University of 
Copenhagen, in the festival hall of that institution; and The Great 
Supper, in the State Museum of Art, to which the aged artist brought 
in from the streets his beloved children of the South to sit at the golden 
board of the hospitable host—all paintings in a grander style than 
Danish art had known before. They are the work of a master who 
has set himself a high goal, and have nothing of the dry academician; 
warmth of feeling and depth of temperament give them significance 
and vitality. It is temperament which more than anything else lifts 
Marstrand’s work to its high level and gives it the stamp of gen- 
uineness. 

Marstrand is the greatest humorist in Danish and probably in 
all Northern painting. While his eye is open to the beauty of 
humanity, he is a no less keen observer of the absurdities and frailties of 
his fellow-creatures. In this respect he and Holberg are congenial 
spirits. From the moment when he threw himself into the work of 
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interpreting Holberg, a new domain was added to Marstrand’s art. 
Beginning with the painting of Erasmus Montanus disputing with 
Peer the Deacon, a host of paintings, sketches, and drawings illustrat- 
ing the Comedies came from his hand. With a sure touch he depicted 
the Holberg scenes as if they were not happening on the stage at all 
but in our midst. The characters became real persons who seemed to 
live before our very eyes; though their dress was rococo, their type 
was of our own time. So humanly convincing are they that we Danes 
can scarcely imagine Peer the Deacon, Jeppe, Erasmus Montanus, 
or Jacob von Tyboe in any other presentment than that which Mar- 
strand has given them in his finished paintings or, better still, in his 
fluent sketches, often mere scrawls on the paper, which he strewed 
around him—lightly born children of his eternally creative genius, his 
sparkling humor, and his pungent wit. NL 


Mother Malena’s Hen 


By Exnst AHLGREN 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WuHarTON Stork 


Although Mother Malena lived at the poor-house, she still kept 
possession of her hen, and that was a terrific luxury; it was usurping 
the good things of life at the expense of others, it was exalting oneself 
above those less fortunate. Mother Malena was acting above her class 
at the poor-house. 

This hen was a continual seed of dissension. When Pernilla’s 
youngsters broke anything, it was immediately blamed on the hen, 
though, Lord knows, the hen was so clever and intelligent that Per- 
nilla’s youngsters might have given thanks on their bare knees if 
they had been half as sensible as she. And if there was anything on 
the table that ought not to be there, at once “it must have been the 
hen.” 'This though Mother Malena knew on her soul and honor that 
the hen was the cleanest animal that could walk the ground; and that 
in such a question one might rather pick up the hen in one’s bare hands 
than one of Pernilla’s brats with the tongs. On such pretexts Per- 
nilla turned up her eyes like a saint and said that she knew for sure 
it was a slow death to be devoured by chicken lice, but it would be her 
fate just the same. Whereupon Mother Malena could answer with a 
malicious grin that it was a still slower end to be pecked to death by 
geese, but she didn’t intend to go that way, so it wasn’t worth their 
trouble to try—the geese that is, by which in other words she meant 
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to indicate Pernilla and her progeny, together with Stina and Stina’s 
half-grown girl. 

As Mother Malena was large and sturdy, with fists that harmo- 
nized strongly with her verbal expression, it followed that the hen 
kept her place, which was in a corner of her mistress’s bed, at the foot, 
where she had her accommodations in the bed straw. There she might 
sit on the days when she was to lay, having burrowed herself in so that 
she was hardly visible, blinking with her wide-open eyes, now and then 
staring at some object on the quilt, dropping her beak and picking up 
what she could find—all with the most profound seriousness that a hen 
could properly possess. In between times she paraded about on the 
floor, nodding her head at every step; cackled sotto voce, not without 
a sentimental tone, probably from the feeling of being alone and mis- 
understood; then suddenly let out and began to scratch with her 
strong, gray-scaled legs in both directions with a superior skill that 
showed she was of good extraction. 

But Pernilla had a boy, a tow-headed, unkempt youngster with 
a thin neck, dressed in an old outgrown jacket which did not come 
down far enough, and a pair of slippery moleskin trousers which had 
been cut off to fit him but whose upper part was of a size for a grown 
man. This promising adolescent seldom stuck his nose round the 
corner of the house, because he inevitably roused the delight of the 
public by the upper part of his trousers, and he did not care for pub- 
licity. He was too delicate-minded for such a thing. Let it not be 
said, however, that he was lacking in talent, for on the contrary he 
possessed a gift quite eminent in its way—and it was, too, the only one 
he possessed: he could mimic the hen. He took his place in the middle 
of the floor, and whatever the hen did he did after her. In especial he 
had mastered the faculty of scratching. 

He had a pair of long shoes, dry from lack of grease, and with 
broad, split toes where his own would have peeped out if they had been 
long enough. It was with these shoes that he scratched. It was a 
miracle that they stood it, but they did. When he stuffed his hands 
into his formless trousers’ pockets, swung his body and scraped the 
floor with his long flippers, there came into his very expression and 
the stretching of his neck something which in a strikingly shameless 
manner resembled the hen. Furthermore, when she moulted and had 
no erect tail-feathers, it came about that even his figure had a likeness 
to hers. However it was, he could make the other youngsters double 
up with laughter, perhaps not only at his efforts but even more be- 
cause of the vexation they believed they could rouse in the hen’s owner. 
She gave him only her silent disdain, but with hate in her inmost heart. 
It is possible, though, that what Mother Malena took as insult was 
nothing but his instinctive youthful joy of life or a guileless form of 
pastime. 
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He, meanwhile, made capital of all the hen’s little weaknesses 
and ridiculed them. At times she would give a quite inept cackle and 
begin to run around the room in a foolish way which really was hardly 
suited to a worthy old matron of a hen. The urchin could imitate this 
with finished mastery, running about like mad in his half of the room 
and uttering loud shrieks. 

But there is no perfection without its shortcomings, and in spite 
of her good qualities the hen had one real defect of character to which 
not even Mother Malena could shut her eyes. This was a most frivo- 
lous passion for society. When she was let out on sunny days—and it 
was necessary that she should get to roll in the sand and pick up 
worms; her health demanded it, and otherwise the purchasers com- 
plained that her eggs were too white—she needed but to hear the 
chickens’ cackle and the cock’s crow in Nils Matson’s yard, for her to 
forget duty and gratitude for her support, and to creep through the 
first good hole in the fence and vanish till somebody fetched her. 

It was no pleasant task to go into Nils Matson’s yard and de- 
mand one’s property. Nils Matson was an old childless widower, 
cross as a chained dog and stingy as a wolf. Every time Mother 
Malena came to fetch her pet he consoled her by shouting loudly that 
the next time he’d “knock the arms and legs off the d beast.” 
That was his regular threat against Pernilla’s youngsters, who along 
with other children stole his apples, and he could not make any change 
in his wording on account of a hen. He always said beast, wishing 
thereby to indicate the greedy and coarse nature of the said hen. She 
was a monster that he ought to put an end to. 

One day in the late autumn, just as he stood scattering corn for 
his own chickens, he saw Mother Malena’s hen come running into the 
yard, happy and sociable, mingling with the flock as if she belonged 
there. Anger rose in his breast with such violence as almost to stifle 
him. He picked up a stone and threw it viciously at the hen. The 
flock dispersed, shrieking, but instead of getting off home Mother 
Malena’s hen ran to the feeding trough. That was an unheard-of 


impudence. Nils Matson flung another stone, bigger than the first, 
after the fleeing bird. 


It struck her. 


Now it was a peculiarity of Nils Matson that he could be as nasty 
as possible to human beings, but towards animals he was extremely 
tender. If it was only a beetle which had fallen on its back and was 
clutching at the air with its thin legs, he had to lean down with a long, 
groaning “Oh!” and help it to its feet again with his stiff dexter finger. 
When this time he threw at the hen, he had Mother Malena in his 
mind; but when he hit her, she was nothing but a misused animal. It 
had all been the work of an instant, and before he could do anything 
about it, the hen, flapping her wings and with her broken leg dangling 
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beside her, had fled to a big pile of brush which lay in the corner of 
the yard, in which she squatted dumbly and without a complaint. 
Thence, if she could and would, she might creep out under the fence 
and get home again. So far it was all well and good, but Nils Matson 
was in reality ill at ease, and with the thorn of remorse in his heart he 
went into his house. 

Later in the afternoon towards evening, when Mother Malena 
came to inquire after her hen, he was, however, assured enough as he 
stood in the yard and smoked his pipe. 

First Mother Malena only peeped through the gate, and he pre- 
tended not to see her but stood still on a millstone which constituted 
one of his doorsteps, considering what he should say. 

Mother Malena was tall and big, but through the irony of fate 
she always happened to get skirts which had been made for small 
women, which caused them mostly to be pulled up half a yard on her 
legs. And what legs they were! They showed neither calf nor nar- 
row part; they were timbered of good material, straight up and down, 
without unnecessary flourishes, sound for going, though not decorative 
to look at. From a distance it looked as if she was walking on stilts, 
especially as her wooden shoes had a peculiar shape, worn down almost 
to the ground at the heels and yet like new as to the toes. The latter 
were therefore higher, so that the foot had the appearance of being 
merely a part of the leg, flattened out hurriedly and turned up to 
order, nothing more, no unnecessary fuss about the ankle or anything 
of that sort. 

She now came into the garden. 

“T wonder if my hen hasn’t come in here,” she said with a guttural 
sound like the note of a duck. When she felt abashed, she always 
croaked worse than usual. 

She was now for the first time honored with a look. 

“Aye, that she has. And I’ve knocked the leg offen ’er. She’s 
lying in that tub of brush, where you can hunt for her yourself.” 

Mother Malena looked at him dumfounded a moment; it was 
almost impossible to believe him. 

He kept on standing there indifferent, smoking as before, except 
that a glance of spiteful enjoyment stole out at her from under his 
half-lowered eyelids. 

“No, if you’ve ta’en the life, you can take the carcass,” she then 
answered with the high majesty of grief, and left the yard. 

The seed of dissension was now removed, and there should now 
have been peace in the poor-house. Peace, indeed, there was, but it 
was the desolate calm of melancholy. Mother Malena talked to no 
one; with bitterness of spirit she bore her sorrow alone. The boy in 
the slippery trousers went about purposelessly and didn’t know what 
to be at; he had lost his favorite society. It was as if a member of a 
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formerly cheerful family had suddenly descended into the grave. 
One may suppose that this member is only the source of unnecessary 
trouble, but still one day he may chance to leave behind him a void 
which nothing can fill. It was so with the hen. Nobody had thought 
what she was to them all, before she was gone. She had been the sole 
diversion of their lives. ‘The thunderstorms she had provoked had 
cleared the air; now it hung about them heavy and dead. And how- 
ever it may have been, she had also brought on hours of sunshine. 
They were first reminded of it afterwards. How many times had not 
Mother Malena gone away with half a score of eggs to sell, and come 
back with coffee and sugar, and in a good humor. She herself had 
thawed, and she had invited the others to join her. And they had sat 
there at their warm cups, drunk healths from the tea-pot, and talked 
of all that was happening out in the world: how John Johnson’s 
Kristina had gone to America, or how Peer and Katy had taken out 
their banns, and everything else of the sort that had happened and 
ought not to have happened, which was naturally the most interesting 
of all. And so they had forgotten the years and ailments and the evil 
way of the world and had been heartily content for awhile. But now 
this was over. Malena went about unchanging; she looked surly, was 
silent, and coffee was not to be thought of. 

At first it was believed that in a fit of vexation Mother Malena 
had gone and sold her hen, but little by little the truth leaked out. It 
was no flattering certificate of character that Nils Matson got in the 
poor-house. 

“The rich can do just as they please,” was the verdict given in a 
ferment of indignation. There was a rumbling to the lowest founda- 
tions of the community. 

But strange are the ways of fate; this time there was no revo- 
ution. 

One day when Nils Matson stood feeding his chickens, there crept 
from the brush heap a phantom, disheveled and thin, with a breast- 
bone like the blade of a carving knife—the veritable ghost of a hen. 

What Nils Matson felt at that moment cannot be described: pity, 
remorse, and a fervent desire to make atonement. He was completely 
overpowered, had tears in his eyes, and said to himself in a maternal 
tone: “Good Lord! the poor thing, the poor miserable thing.” There- 
upon a whole handful of corn rained out to the brush heap. 

Lying on one side and scrambling forward with her one leg as 
with an oar, the hen began to peck. That delighted Nils Matson’s 
old heart, but he told nobody what he had concealed in the brush heap. 

In a short time, however, the hen was in such good condition that 
she came limping forward to the other fowls, wry in the leg, which had 
taken on a peculiar swinging motion, but cheerful and communica- 
tive, glad to have survived her affliction and to accept her injury. 
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This could not, of course, continue. Nils Matson’s sense of jus- 
tice rose against his keeping the hen; besides which she would surely 
not be badly off in the poor-house, and if sometimes she should come 
into his yard, it wouldn’t be such a life-and-death matter. He 
wouldn’t be beggared by what the hen ate. 

Towards evening, when the chickens had set themselves to rest 
and the lame hen had disposed herself in a corner of the chicken-house, 
—for she was too weak to sit on the perch—Nils Matson’s maid was 
ordered to carry home the hen, but was to keep mum about her, or 
else——. Here followed certain words suited to the occasion. 

It was almost dark in the poor-house when the girl entered. 

“I’m to give you Nils Matson’s compliments, and here is yer hen, 
and here’s a twist o’ corn wi’ her, so ye may perhaps the petter keep 
her to home.” 

Mother Malena was struck speechless with surprise. 

“Thanks,” she finally got out, “compliments and thanks.” 

With that the girl departed. 

Mother Malena was so much moved that she had to strike three 
matches before she could get a light. There were then many pairs of 
eyes which were fastened upon the hen, for the youngsters had awaked 
from their early sleep, and Pernilla was sitting at the window knitting 
a stocking in the dusk to save a candle. 

The hen limped, to be sure, but was fat and in good condition. 

“If we haven’t had a tea-party before, then by golly! if we don’t 
have it now,” cried Mother Malena, who was coming to herself again. 

' My! what a light came into all the faces at those words. 

“And we'll have cakes, too. Run down and buy sixteen farth- 
ings’ worth of rolls,—no, that’s not enough, here’s ten pence, and you 
can get some tea thrown in, I’m certain.” 

Not in a year had anybody seen Mother Malena in such a good 
humor. There was life in the house. Turf was laid in the fireplace, 
there were flames and warmth, the folks felt thawed out and eager for 
talk, the children were on their feet. 

The tea was drunk, the cakes eaten, dipped or dry, and content- 
ment was universal; one might have thought they were having Christ- 
mas Eve inside. Mother Malena’s placability even rose to such a 
height that in her mildest and least guttural tones she said to the boy 
with the slippery trousers, “Martin, show us how the hen does.” 

And Martin stood forth on the floor, stretched out one foot so 
that the leg took on a sort of careless swing in his skirt-like trousers, 
limped off to the porcelain stove and spread himself out as if he was 
sitting on something, for the hen had already sat herself in the opposite 
corner and was asleep. 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ Renewed interest in the United States joining more directly in 
European reconstruction is witnessed in many quarters. The Federal 
Council of Churches, after hearing reports from clergymen, college 
presidents and other educators, business men and women of prominence 
who had been commissioned by the Council to investigate the situation 
in Europe, declared in a statement that the situation can never be met 
unless this country takes a more active part in affairs overseas. 
@ Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in an address before the Iron and Steel Institute, advocated 
a world-conference on economic problems, to be held in Washington, 
as necessary to arouse the public and the administration and carry 
forward the ideas expressed at the former disarmament gathering. 
@ The British, French, and Italian Government requested the active 
participation of the United States in the Near East Peace Conference 
to be held in Lausanne, Switzerland. So far there are no indications 
that such participation will be other than through an “unofficial” 
observer. € With regard to Pan-American affairs, considerable sig- 
nificance attaches to the invitation of Secretary of State Hughes for 
the five Central American republics to send delegates to a Washing- 
ton conference in order to negotiate a new treaty of peace and friend- 
ship and to consider limitation of armaments. € The proposal is the 
outcome of the conference recently held:on board the United States 
steamship Tacoma, in the Bay of Fonseca, by the Presidents of Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador. Later Costa Rica and Guatemala 
were invited to adhere to the agreement, but they declined on the ground 
that they found it unnecessary since they regarded the treaty of 1907 
as still in force. It is believed that the coming conference will have a 
considerable bearing on the relations of all the American republics. 
@ Pending final decision on the validity of the ruling by the United 
States Supreme Court regarding the enforcement of the national pro- 
hibition act as governing ships under foreign registry, the Treasury 
and the Department of Justice are co-operating in drafting new orders. 
In the meantime there has been a more liberal interpretation of the 
order as promulgated by Attorney General Daugherty. @ A nation- 
wide campaign to “sell” the League of Nations to the United States, 
as he expressed it, has been launched by John H. Clarke, who recently 
resigned from the Supreme Court in order to devote himself to public 
causes. Mr. Clarke declares that it may take two years or longer to 
popularize the movement, but he feels that there are many men and 
women “perfectly willing to hazard the prospect of failure in the hope 
of success.” 
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Denmark 


q As late as the middle of September, about half the harvest in Den- 
mark was still in the fields exposed to the danger of rotting as a con- 
sequence of incessant rains. Fortunately the weather took a turn for 
the better, and before many days of October had passed most of the 
grain was under shelter and in a much better condition than had been 
expected. @ Even more engrossing than the concern for the harvest 
was the excitement in the public mind caused by a catastrophal event 
in the world of finance. About September 10, the Landmandsbank, 
the greatest financial institution in the country, failed. Not only the 
reserve fund of 50,000,000 kroner but the capital of 100,000,000 kroner 
was lost. One firm alone, the Transatlantic Company, organized dur- 
ing the war to promote foreign trade, had inflicted a loss of 100,000,000 
kroner on the Landmandsbank. The remainder of the loss was caused 
to a large extent by unfortunate speculations, especially in foreign 
currency, which had been carried on by the leaders of the bank and 
also by its clients. In order to save the economic life of the country 
from the shocks which the complete collapse of the bank, and the with- 
drawal of about a billion kroner savings deposits would have caused, 
the. State, the National Bank, the East Asiatic Company, and the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company pledged their support. To- 
gether they took preferred stock to an amount of 100,000,000 kroner, 
while the old stock was written down to 10 percent of its par value. 
@ Two new laws, one sanctioning the participation of the State in the 
reconstruction of the bank, and one appointing a commission vested 
with judicial authority to investigate the leadership of the Land- 
mandsbank, were passed by the Riksdag in extraordinary session. 
With one exception the members of the board of directors have re- 
signed, and others have taken their places. Managing Director Emil 
Gliickstadt in resigning placed the whole of his own and his wife’s 
fortune, with the exception of his wife’s patrimony, at the disposal of 
the bank. The chairman of the board of directors was Admiral 
Richelieu of the East Asiatic Company. @ The failure of the Land- 
mandsbank, together with protests from Germany and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia against the import regulation on cigars and shoes, led to the 
resignation of the Neergaard ministry, October 9, and its subsequent 
reconstruction. Minister of Commerce Thyge Rothe, Foreign Min- 
ister Harald Scavenius, and Minister of Defenses Klavs Berntsen 
gave up their portfolios. As foreign minister was appointed C. M. C. 
Cold, former director of the Scandinavian-American Steamship Line; 
as minister of defenses, S. Boorsen, member of the Folketing; as act- 
ing minister of commerce, Minister of the Interior Kragh. € The 
prime minister, who is also finance minister, has done very much to 
put the State of Denmark on a sound economic footing. 
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Norway 


q A commercial treaty between Norway and Spain was signed at 
Madrid October 7 by the representatives of the two governments. The 
tariff war has thus come to an end, the two states agreeing to treat each 
other as most favored nations. The Norwegian government under- 
takes to import yearly half a million litres heavy Spanish wine contain- 
ing more than 14 percent alcohol. 4A terrible flying accident oc- 
curred on September 30 at Kjeller aerodrome near Kristiania, a 
machine with two military aviators falling down from a height of a 
hundred metres owing to motor trouble. The machine was smashed 
and the two aviators, lieutenants Seippel and Crawfurd-Jensen, were 
killed instantly. They were both young men in their twenties. @ At 
the initiative of King Haakon and Queen Maud, four movable 
lazarets have been bought by national subscription for use in the north- 
ern parts of Norway. The lazarets were handed over to the Nor- 
wegian Red Cross by the king at an informal gathering at the royal 
palace. His Majesty in a speech expressed his gratitude for the splen- 
did response which the people have given to his appeal. @ At a meet- 
ing at Kristiania, October 3, of labor leaders representing all trade 
unions of Norway, it was by 62 to 15 votes decided to withdraw from 
the trade union international at Amsterdam. The question of adher- 
ence to the trade union international at Moscow will be decided by the 
labor congress at Kristiania next year. The bolshevist sympathies 
of the leaders are not shared by the rank and file of the workers who 
are showing their dissatisfaction by leaving the trade unions and the 
communist labor party in thousands. The decline in membership is 
simply catastrophic. The total number of trade union members, which 
was 142,642 in January, 1921, had been reduced to 95,950 in January, 
1922, a decrease of 32 percent. In the same year the communist labor 
party lost 40 percent of its members. 4 Norwegian journalism has 
suffered a great loss by the simultaneous death at a comparatively 
young age of two well known Kristiania editors, Ola Christofersen 
and Ove Mossin. Mr. Christofersen was for many years chief editor 
of Aftenposten and played a leading role in several press societies. 
Mr. Mossin made his mark as a brilliant political causeur in the radical 
press and as founder and editor of a successful comic paper Karrika- 
turen. He was for some years president of the Journalists’ Club 
at Kristiania and vice-president of the Norwegian Press Associa- 
tion. @ The Norwegian Spitsbergen expedition under the leadership 
of Dr. Adolf Hoel returned to Kristiania in the beginning of October. 
The chief result of the expedition is the discovery of some very rich 
coal mines near Advent Bay. @ The radio station at “Rundemanden,” 
Bergen, has begun a new activity in forwarding messages to ships 
at sea. This will be a great boon to the fishing fleet. 
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Sweden 


@ The admission of Sweden to a position in the Council of the League 
of Nations has naturally roused much satisfaction among Swedes and 
has even to some extent stimulated interest in the League itself. 
That Branting should be the Swedish representative has been regarded 
by all parties as a foregone conclusion, but is seems obvious that he 
can not undertake this additional task without being relieved of some 
of his former duties. He has held the positions of prime minister and 
foreign minister, a combination of offices never before united in one 
person in Sweden. It is considered most likely that he will retain 
the portfolio of the foreign ministry, which can most naturally be 
combined with his interests as Sweden’s representative in the League 
of Nations, and that he will resign the premiership to one of his 
colleagues. The elections to the provincial assemblies held through- 
out the country in September show a distinct tendency toward the 
right. The Conservatives have strengthened their position in all but 
two provinces. The Socialists have gained in fifteen provinces, but 
have lost mandates in three. The Left Socialist and Communist 
groups have gained a few seats, the Agrarians lost a few. The 
Liberal party has, on the whole, retained its old mandates, about one 
hundred in all. Inasmuch as members of the first chamber in the 
Riksdag are appointed by the local self-governing bodies, the Septem- 
ber elections are significant as showing the complexion of the next 
Riksdag. It appears that the position:of the Conservatives will be 
somewhat strengthened at the expense of the Liberals. The wage 
conflict which broke out in a few of the railways of the country during 
the latter part of the summer has spread to roads not at first affected. 
The peace proposals of the official arbitrator were rejected by the 
workmen. The private roads have declared their striking employees 
to be dismissed and are carrying on a limited traffic with new people. 
@ The necessity of practising economy in the public departments and 
curtailing the power of officialdom has forced the government to try 
to create a similar body to the so-called Geddes Commission in Eng- 
land. Director-General Sédermark, head of the exchequer, has been 
charged with the duty of investigating, with the aid of the staff in the 
Department of Finance, the possibility of abolishing a number of 
positions in the various public departments. In spite of vigorous 
efforts, the Swedish football players have not hitherto succeeded, 
except sporadically, in maintaining as high an international position 
as Sweden occupies in other lines of sport. They have often gone 
down to defeat before the teams of the neighboring countries. This 
summer, however, has been devoted to methodical training with the 
result that the Swedish national players have been victorious first 
over the Norwegians, 5 to nothing, and then over the Danes, 2 to one. 
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Another Yule Number takes our Christmas 
greetings to our friends; but other than our 
own familiars will read this Yule Number of 
the Review. We wish these new acquaint- 
ances a Merry Christmas. For their benefit, 
by way of introduction, and it may be also 
for the pleasure of our old friends, we will 
borrow this page to tell again what the Foun- 
dation is doing and how it endeavors from 
Christmas to Christmas to bring about good 
will and understanding between America and 
the Scandinavian North. 

The Foundation is now eleven years old. 
Among American international societies, this 
is a ripe age. We began in 1911 with an en- 
dowment established by Niels Poulsen. 
Under the direction of a Board of seventeen 
Trustees we have used the income from this 
fund and private donations to execute a pro- 
gram of education and public service. The 
Kings of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
have given the Foundation their patronage; 
the Scandinavian governments have appointed 
advisory committees; and popular co-operat- 
ing bodies have been established in the Scan- 
dinavian capitals. 

In eleven years the Foundation has given 
substantial aid to more than two hundred and 
fifty students; it has made of its official organ, 
the Review, a respected periodical which, be- 
tween 1912 and 1922, has filled ten good vol- 
umes; the Foundation has published twenty- 
five books and has led other American pub- 
lishers to the field of Scandinavian literature. 
We can not list here the art exhibitions, the 
lecture tours, the bibliographies, the recitals, 
and concerts through which the Foundation 
and its Chapters in American cities have 
brought Scandinavian contributions to Ameri- 
can life. 

No reader of this Yule Number for 1922 


needs to be told of the function and merits 
of the AmericaN-ScanpinaviAN Review. 
The lean, friendly figure of Hans Christian 
Andersen on the cover is in itself a promise 
of a good evening of reading by the fireside; 
the Carl Larsson frontispiece is in a holiday 
humor; the towers of Norway’s Cathedral re- 
mind us of the sacred antiquity of the season. 
Not all the year’s twelve Numbers of the 
Review are done in this idyllic mood. There 
are special numbers and substantial articles 
by experts for the educator, the artist, the 
traveller, the bookman, the shipper, and the 
man of affairs. The Review is designed for 
the American who for sentimental or practical 
reasons feels an interest in our relations with 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. It provides 
the lungs of the Foundation. On a page like 
this in each number of the Review are re- 
corded the current undertakings of the Foun- 
dation; here the Fellowships for foreign study 
are offered annually to students, and here the 
awards are announced; here the coming of 
an interesting visitor is described; here new 
publications are listed and the programmes 
of local Chapters have their chronicle. Each 
Associate of the Foundation receives the Rr- 
view, and upon payment of the annual sub- 
scription fee of three dollars any interested 
person may become an Associate. 

Associates of the Foundation are of several 
kinds. There is first the regular Associate 
who is simply a subscriber to the Review. 
Then there is the Sustaining Associate who 
receives the Review and also the Scannr- 
NAVIAN Crassics of the year. The Life As- 
seciate, by one payment, becomes a subscriber 
to the Review and the Crassics for his life- 
time. Twenty Scanpinavian Crassics have 
been published, each complete in itself though 
uniform with the others in binding. They 
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form an excellent beginning for a five-foot 
book shelf that will include the chief literary 
monuments of the North. The Foundation 
also publishes as ScanpinaviaN Mono- 
GRAPHs original works dealing with Northern 
subjects. As the fifth in the series, Scandi- 
navian Art has just been issued, a richly il- 
lustrated volume giving the first adequate 
English treatment of the art of Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway. 

But the very soul of the Foundation’s work 
is our exchange of students. There are to- 
day twenty American Fellows of the Founda- 
tion in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway; and 
twenty Scandinavian students appointed by 
co-operating bodies abroad are at American 
colleges and universities from Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, to New Brunswick, Maine. Each Fel- 
low receives a stipend of $1,000, making the 
annual budget for students $40,000. This 
fund is subscribed to here and abroad by 
firms and individuals who see the importance 
of a steady student exchange between coun- 
tries. Each fellowship bears the name of the 
donor. 

It is only with the unfailing support of our 
Associates that we can continue and extend 
the work of the Foundation. The Revirw 










PEER THE DEACON BY MARSTRAND 
“Will you have fine sand or just plain dirt?” 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


And when it comes to distinctions, we can draw 
a few also. 


You can buy just plain translations but the finest 
English versions of masterpieces of Scandinavian 
literature are published by 


The American - Scandinavian Foundation 


HOLBERG’S COMEDIES: Jeppe of the Hill, 
The Political Tinker, Erasmus Montanus, $2.00 net. 
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receives no large contribution; it can grow 
only with its circulation. It comes as an 
ambassador, a monthly advocate of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 





A Meet1neG or THE TRUSTEES 

The Trustees of the Foundation have three 
regular meetings each year, on the first Satur- 
days of February, May, and November. 
There are seventeen Trustees, nine of Scandi- 
navian descent and eight of non-Scandinavian 
descent. At the meeting on November 4, a 
new Trustee was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Consul-General 
Fay of Norway. By unanimous vote of the 
Board, Governor J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota 
was elected Trustee. Governor Preus is of 
Norwegian descent. His father was the gsec- 
ond president of Luther College at Decorah, 
Iowa; and from this college Governor Preus 
graduated before taking up the study of law 
at the University of Minnesota. He entered 
public life as clerk to Senator Knute Nelson 
and became executive clerk to the Governor 
of Minnesota in 1909. Since that time he 
has played an increasingly important part in 
affairs of his state, being for four years In- 
surance Commissioner, and for six years State 
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Holberg’s 


Peer the Deacon was an advocate of fine distinctions : 
“People think there are no fine points for a deacon 
to know, but I can tell you that a deacon’s position 
is a hard one if you want to keep it on such a footing 
that it will support a man. Before my time people 
here in the village thought one funeral-song as good 
as another, but I have arranged things so that I can 
say to a peasant, ‘Which hymn will you have? This 
one costs so much and this one so much’; and when 
it comes to scattering earth on the body, ‘Will you 
have fine sand or just common or garden dirt?’” 


Erasmus Montanus, Act I, Scene 3 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
As an instance: 
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Auditor. He became Governor in 1921. It is 
prophesied that he will some day leave the 
state capitol to occupy a seat in the United 
States Senate. Governor Preus’ election as 
Trustee forges a new link between the Foun- 
dation and a State which has drawn a great 
part of its population from the Scandinavian 
countries. 

At each meeting of the Trustees, reports 
are received from all officers, standing com- 
mittees, and Chapters of the Foundation. 
The Applications Committee announced the 
appointment of the Mowinckel Fellow to Nor- 
way, Andrew H. Palmer of the United States 
Weather Bureau, and of three college schol- 
ars, Gunnar Bergenstrahle of Sweden, Hans 
Glémme of Norway, and Miss Margit Wohl- 
fahrt of Sweden. Scholarships have been 
granted to these College Scholars by Bowdoin 
College, Cornell University, and the Uni- 
versity of California. The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has selected for study 
in the bank, Erik Malmléf of Sweden. In all, 
the special subventions granted by American 
colleges and other institutions to students se- 
lected by the Foundation amount to $4,875. 


This is exclusive of stipends granted by the 
Foundation. 


i ; 


Kei Books in 


SCANDINAVIAN AUTHORS 
AND 
ABOUT SCANDINAVIA 


Fiction, History, Travel, 
Biography, Language, 
Science, Literature and 
Art. 


You may obtain from us books 
in English translation by Scan- 
dinavian authors at publishers’ 
prices. 


Our mail-order department will 
take good care of your orders 
and inquiries. 


BRENTANO’S 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Cuapter Nores 

Reports from various Chapters summarized 
Chapter events of the past few months. In 
Chicago, a luncheon was given by officers of 
the Chapter for Baron Sten De Geer, who de- 
livered a series of lectures on geography dur- 
ing the summer session of the University of 
Chicago. Mr. C. S. Peterson gave a luncheon 
on September 24 for Anders DeWahl who 
later read selections from Swedish lyric and 
dramatic poetry to members of the Chapter 
in Kimball Hall. At the luncheon, speeches 
were made by the three Consuls of the Sean- 
dinavian countries. Dr. Max Henius has 
been appointed Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee of the Chicago Chapter. 

The Trustees of the Foundation joined with 
the New York Chapter in giving a dinner 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on October 20 
to honor Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Leach. 
Hamilton Holt, President of the Foundation, 
was toastmaster, and the speakers were Dr. 
Maurice Francis Egan, Consul General Bech, 
Consul General Lamm, John A. Gade, Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, Dr. John A. Finley, and 
Mr. Clayton M. Jones, President of the 
Jamestown Chapter. The dinner was at- 
tended by 188 friends of the Foundation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


of 
The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


Scandinavian Classics: $2 per volume 


COMEDIES BY HOLBERG 

POEMS BY TEGNER 

POEMS AND SONGS by Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson 

MASTER OLOF by August Strindberg 


THE PROSE EDDA. From the Old 
Icelandic 


MODERN ICELANDIC PLAYS by 
Johann Sigurjénsson 


MARIE GRUBBE by J. P. Jacobsen 

ARNLJOT GELLINE by Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson 

ANTHOLOGY OF SWEDISH LYRICS 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA by Selma 
Lagerlof. In 2 volumes 


SARA VIDEBECK by C. J. L. Almquist 
NIELS LYHNE by J. P. Jacobsen 
THE FAMILY AT GILJE by Jonas Lie 


THE CHARLES MEN by Verner von 
Heidenstam 


IBSEN’S EARLY PLAYS 


THE BOOK ABOUT LITTLE 
BROTHER by Gustaf af Geijerstam 


PER HALLSTROM: SELECTED 
SHORT STORIES 


A BOOK OF DANISH VERSE 


Scandinavian Monographs: 


THE VOYAGES OF THE NORSE- 
MEN TO AMERICA, by William 
Hovgaard. Illustrated $7.50 


BALLAD CRITICISM IN SCANDI- 
NAVIA AND GREAT BRITAIN 
DURING. THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, by Sigurd Bernhard 
Hustvedt ‘ 


THE KING’S MIRROR. From the old 
Norwegian with an introduction by 
Laurence Marcellus Larson $5.00 


THE HEROIC LEGENDS OF DEN- 
MARK, by Axel Olrik $5.00 
SCANDINAVIAN ART, by Carl G. 
Laurin, Emil Hannover, and Jens 
Thiis. Frontispiece in color, 660 pages, 
375 illustrations $8.00 


A Book of Danish Verse 


From OEHLENSCHLAGER TO JOHANNES 
JENSEN 


Translated in the original metres by 


S. Foster Damon anp Rosert SILtI- 
MAN HILLYER 

“After the first reading of this volume the 
sensitive reader feels that the motto of the 
book ought to be: infinite riches in a little 
room. Even the amateur in the Danish lan- 
guage, he who does not know it academically 
but who knows Denmark and the atmosphere 
of Denmark, must feel a thrill when he finds 
the book before him... . It is a veritable 
triumph, for the true translator or inter- 
preter needs most what these two seem to 
possess—hearts, trained fingers, and the 
power of throwing themselves into the moods 
of the poet.” Maurice Francis Ecan. 


Order from 
THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


This is the 19th Scanptnavi1an C.assic. 
$2.00 net. 


Per Hallstrom: 
Selected Short Stories 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH BY 
F. J. FieitpEn 


Ten tales by Sweden’s great master of the 
short story, selected from his various collec- 
tions, with the author’s advice. The scenes 
are laid sometimes in his native valleys and 
deal with simple, homely people who lead 
lives of gray self-repression. Others have 
the exotic brilliance of Sicily or Granada 
used as a background. One deals with the 
silent, pathetic heroism of French Revolu- 
tionary times. One paints a “stray bird.” 
a vagrant nobleman dining on a Philadelphia 
kitchen door-step. All are alike in their re- 
strained emotional quality and their sym- 
pathy with everything human. 


Order from 
THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


This is the 20th Scanprnavian Curassic. 
$2.00 net. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


MADE UN USA... 


First of All— 


they look well 


CREX Rugs look well in 
every room.in the house. In- 
deed, they increase the charm 
and freshness of every room. 
There are colors both subdued 
and warm. Patterns formal 
and sprightly. Sizes to fit 
everywhere. And these rugs 
keep on looking well for a long, 
long time. The dirt is wiped 
off with a damp cloth, or shak- 
en out with a toss. You'll al- 
ways be satisfied if you buy 
rugs with the name C-R-E-X 
woven in the edge of the side 
binding. They’ll always look 
well— 


And More Than That 


they wear well 


CREX Rugs smile under an 
unbelievable lot of traffic. Two 
things make them wear well. 
The material—strong, new 
wire grass, selected for its 
husky fiber. And the weave— 
a special patented process by 
which the strands of grass are 
twisted, like the threads of 
steel in a cable, to give added 
sturdiness. Before you choose 
a rug—for any room in the 
house — look at CREX Rugs, 
and for your own protection be 
sure the name C-R-E-X is 
woven in the edge of the’ side 
binding. Dealers everywhere 
have them. 


Handsomely illustrated Color 
Catalog mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


New York 


295 Fifth Ave. 


TRADE NOTES 


Swepisu Iron Inpustry 1n 1921 

The Swedish iron and steel industry found 1921 
an unsatisfactory year. Exports of iron and steel 
declined to 147,000 tons, as compared with 250,- 
255 tons in 1920, and 316,045 tons in 1913. On 
January 1, 1922, only 22 of the 133 furnaces, 37 
of the 201 Lancashire hearths and 15 of the 80 
Martin furnaces were in operation. The produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1921 amounted to 308,600 tons 
against 470,550 tons in 1920. 


DanisH Enterprise at Brazit Exposition 

An interesting display at the Rio de Janeiro 
Exposition is a Danish dairy exhibit in which a 
number of Danish manufacturers participated. 
The refrigerating plant was furnished by the Atlas 
Engineering Company, Ltd., of Copeabaguns the 
cream separators by Titan, Ltd., also of Copen- 
hagen; the dairy machinery by Paasch, Larsen & 
Petersen, Ltd., Teteusn, and the motor by Thomas 
B. Thridge, Odense. 


Norway Year-Boox 1n Prospect 

Arrangements are under way for the publica- 
tion of a Norway Year-Book which is to furnish 
much valuable information about trade, finance, 
and shipping. The chief editor is to be S. C. Ham- 
mer, while the Government press bureau, attachés 
and consular . representatives abroad will co- 
operate in gathering materials. Sv. Mortensen 
publishing firm will have charge of the printing, 
and it is contemplated to issue a Year-Book bi- 
annually. 


DanisH CuiLp Lazsor Law Errecrive 

The Danish Minister of the Interior has written 
the International Labor Office that the provisions 
of the new act of July 10, 1922, are intended to 
meet the requirements of the draft conventions 
adopted by the First International Labor Confer- 
ence, fixing the minimum age for the admission of 
children to industrial employment and conditions 
of the night work for the young persons employed 
in industry. It is believed that this adherence to 
the International Labor provisions will in the long 
run act beneficially on Danish industrial activity. 


Cuances In Norwecian Consutar Service 

Among recent changes in the Norwegian con- 
sular service are the appointment of Erik Arentz 
to be consul-general at Melburne, while the consul- 
general at this place, Einar Olsen Maseng, has been 
appointed to the similar office at Valparaiso, Chile. 
Ole Skybak is the new consul-general at Rotter- 
dam, while Christen Smith has been appointed 
consul at the Berlin legation. 


DanisH Sucar Rerinertes’ Gowen JUBILEE 

How the Danish sugar industry has developed 
during the past fifty years is set forth in an in- 
teresting publication issued in honor of the round- 
ing out of a half century of this enterprise, April 
20, 1922. The description of this development 
from a small beginning is accompanied by illustra- 
tions | eg pmmee é showing the gradual stages by 
which the Danish Sugar Factories have taken their 
places in the forefront of industries of this kind 
in northern Europe. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 


(Founded in Copenhagen, 1882) 


Designers, Equippers and Builders of 
Portland Cement-making 


Factories. 


Copenhagen, Vestergade 33 K. 
London, 20 Essex St., Strand, W.C.2 
Paris, 25 Rue Pigalle 
New York, 50 Church Street 


Background > 


HE Worthington kerosene- 
waitin engine has a back- 
ground of twenty odd years’ 
experience in the building of in- 
ternal combustion engines. This 
type is built in sizes from 1% to 


bustion engines cover a range all 
the way up to 2400 horsepower. 
Surely this means engine building 
ability. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


| 

| 

! 
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25 horsepower, other internal com- nll ieee Ny 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD” | 
Gross tonnage, 12,978. Length, 552 feet 
AND 


“BERGENSFJORD” 


Gross tonnage, 10,709. Length, 530 feet 


UPERBLY fitted Cabins de Luxe. 

Spacious Staterooms, Lounges 
and Smokerooms. Extensive Prom- 
enade Deck Space. . Excellent Cui- 
sine. Every Comfort for Cabin 
Passengers. Passengers Have Op- 
tion of the Scenic Railway from 
Bergen to Kristiania or the Coast 
Route. 


First class rates 
Second class rates 
Third class rates 


$200.00 and up 
135.00 and up 
105.50 and up 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service 
Direct Between New York, Ber- 
gen, Stavanger, Kristianssand 


and Kristiania. 


Stavangerfjord 


Trains leave Kristiania daily for 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Fin- 
land, as follows: 


Steamers leave Kristianssand for 
Frederikshavn (connecting with train 
for Copenhagen) every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 3 A. M.— 
(11 hours). 


Direct special connection is maintained 
by a weekly service between Bergen 
and Hamburg direct. 


Booklets regarding North Cape, Spitzbergen, 
and fjord cruises on application. 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


22 Whitehall St., New York 


HOBE & CO 
BEIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC 
BENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


115 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


319 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
706 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Third & Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


“) SCA NDINAVIAN- 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED 
STATES MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


DIRECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
Christiansand, Christiania, 
Copenhagen. 

Stockholm Helsingfors 
(rail Christiania) (steamer Copenhagen) 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 

“OSCAR II” “FREDERIK VIII” 

“HELLIG OLAV” “UNITED STATES” 

Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal 
Cities of Northern and Central Europe 


For rates, sailings and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 
General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 544 Market St., San Francisco 
123 S. Third St. Minneapolis 7o2z Second St., Seattle, Wash. 
Washington $t., Boston 105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


Edeson Radio Phones; 4 


We guarantee satisfaction. or your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s grearest makes. 
Our sales plan climmates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phor-s cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. souble 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.,Dept..B-80 306) 
SHIPPING NOTES 


DevELoPMENT OF SwepisH Free Ports 
The development of Sweden’s Free Ports has 
been going on apace, and with what has been ac- 
complished to date the country has reason to be 
proud of its progress in the direction of attract- 
ing shipping. Bbw a opening of the — 
: Free port on September 27 of this year, Sweden 
In continuous cendeas a leak rival to the other ‘teen ports > 
1 northern Europe. The Swedish American Trade 
of ation for Journal for October contains a very interesting 
45 years article showing just how Giéteborg and Stockholm, 
together with the most recent acquisition of Malmé, 
constitute a trio of free ports of inestimable value 
to Sweden. 
Siicut CuHance 1x Norwecian Suiprinc 
The world situation still hampers any consider- 
Executive Office: 118 North 11th St. ane anewonse in homens for cargo ong but = 
: the whole Norwegian shipping compares favorably 
aon nein. AaEe Oe Heath EON See. with that of other seattle: © The outlook for the 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. winter remains uncertain. Freight rates are still 
below what they ought to be. Ships are, however, 
ere srmsrnermernwees! being engaged in special undertakings. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


When going to Europe, travel via 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Direct Passenger Service 
Between 


NEW YORK and 
GOTHENBURG 


Sweden 
with close connections to all points in 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, GER- 
MANY, the BALTIC STATES, and the 
CONTINENT 


Triple-Screw S.S. 
“DROTTNINGHOLM” 


Oil Burner Turbine Engines 
Length, 540 Feet 11,253 Tons Register 
Carrying First and Second Cabin and 
Third Class Passengers 


Twin-Screw S.S. 
“STOCKHOLM” 


Length 565 Feet Oil Burner 12,846 Tons Register 


Carrying Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


COMMODIOUS SMOKING ROOMS 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS 
UNSURPASSED SERVICE 
MAGNIFICENT DINING SALOONS 
COMFORTABLE LOUN 


PROPOSED SAILINGS: GES 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 


From 
Steamer Gothenburg 


Make your 1923 European Trip by the 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
On the way—Visit the Great JUBI- 
LEE EXPOSITION at GOTHEN- 

BURG, Sweden. 

Open May 8th to September 30th 
Special arrangements made with 
Exposition, railway, hotel, and other 
Swedish authorities for the care of 


PASSAGE RATES 


To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, Helsing- 
borg, Christiania, Copenhagen, etc. 
First Cabin s.s. pROTTNINGHOLM $200 & up 


Second Cabin s.s. pRoTTNINGHOLM 135 & up 
Cabin 8.8. STOCKHOLM (Promenade Deck) 165 & up 
Cabin 8.8. STOCKHOLM (Upper Deck) 135 & up 


Through bookings to and from Finland, Ger- 
many, Poland and Baltic Ports at low rates. 


visitors. Conducted and individual 
tours through Sweden at reduced 
rates in connection with this great 
Exposition. 


Make Reservations NOW 


Send for illustrated, absorbingly interest- 
ing, unique 
“A BOOK ABOUT SWEDEN” 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents 
Remit by P. M. O. or Stamps 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent, or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 


70 East Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
268 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


127 So. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 


396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 


BETWEEN 
New York ; Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montréal Portland, Me. 
AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 

GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 


or any of the Company’s Offices 
25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Offices or Agents Everywhere 
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The 
“Magnificent 
Trio” 


PEED, luxury, complete ocean comfort and fault- 
S less service in every detail are provided by the 
White Star Line’s “magnificent trio”’—the famous 
Olympic, the new Homeric and the world’s largest ship, 
Majestic. One of these great steamers leaves New 
York every Saturday for Cherbourg and Southampton. 
This route is ideal for travelers to Scandinavia, who 
land at Southampton, make a delightful trip across 
England by rail and connect with North Sea steamers 
on which White Star passengers are granted preferable 
accommodations. 


The White Star Line 
has a service to Bremen 
and to the ports of the 
Mediterranean. The Red 
Star Line to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Antwerp, 
and the American Line di- The splendid steamers, Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric and 
rect to Hamburg. Large, Celtic, each over 20,000 tons, maintain a weekly serv- 
comfortable, moderately- ice of equal excellence from New York to Queens- 
priced steamers. town and Liverpool. This route also affords excellent 

connections for north-European ports. 


YXWHITE STAR LINES7 
AMERICAN LINE > .bo353/), */ RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

No. 1 Broadway, New York 





The technical knowledge that comes 


to you from Ss: F engineers is 


as it is the sum of the data gathered by 
organizations in all industrial countries. 


This fund of engineering information we bring to the fabrication of all 
products bearing the mark & KF and the operation of those industries 
which we are requested to supervise. In order that complete reliance may 
be placed in the endorsement expressed by the mark KF it is neces- 
sary not alone that we control and supervise each step in the manufacture 
of a product but also its final installation. 


Because every effort is made to assure the most satisfactory use of prod- 
ucts marked & KF" we welcome requests for information concerning 
their proper application and maintenance. 


Manufacturers should feel that this technical knowledge is always avail- 
able. You are urged to use it freely without any sense of obligation. 


SKF" Industries, Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York City 


= The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 
Supervising | The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

at the request) Atlas Ball Co. 

of the stock- Hubbard Machine Co. 


holders SKF Research Laboratory 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE, CHICAG® 








